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| Americas Most Rensseutlics 
FULL-SIZE CAR ! 


4 THINGS PEOPLE WANT: 


1 ECONOMY— All evidence indicates 
18 to 24 miles per gallon of gas. 

2 SAFETY—Plymouth’s body is Safety- 
Steel... brakes are 100% hydraulic. 

3 RELIABILITY— Now 15 added long- 
life features . . . less upkeep. 

4 COMFORT—Plymouth’s Floating 


Ride plus 11 new comfort improvements. 


* 


ny | 


Owners Report 18 to 24 Miles per Gallon of Gas! 


WNERS’ FIGURES tell the story. They 

are getting 18 to 24 miles per gallon 

of gasoline... phenomenally low oil con- 

sumption... Plymouth is America’s most 
economical full-size car! 


Great engineering makes that economy 
possible. The famed six-cylinder engine, 
with Floating Power engine mountings 

. super-efficient cooling . ..6.7 to 1 
compression with calibrated ignition... 
aluminum alloy pistons with ‘‘anodic”’ 
surface...all save you money. 


And your family is safer ina Plymouth! 
The real Safety-Steel body protects 


PLYMOUTH 


them. Plymouth’s 100% hydraulic brakes 
are self-equalizing...the safest and surest 
automobile brakes made. 


Plymouth’s Floating Ride now has 11 
added comfort features. ..inches of new 
room. The twice-as-rigid frame, new 
sway-eliminator and new “Amola”’ steel 
springs give this big Plymouth the 
smoothest of riding qualities. 


BEFORE YOU BUY any car, see your 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer... 
and drive the beautiful new Plymouth. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Ask for the New 
Official Chrysler Motors 


Commercial Credit Company 
6 TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN 
You can figure it out for yourself. 
1. Start with your unpaid balance. 


2. Then add insurance cost... at conf«r- 


ence rates. 


3. Then multiply by 6% —for a 12 mont 
plan. One-half of one per cent per month 
for periods more or less than 12 months 


*In some states a small legal documentary fee is req 


NO OTHER CHARGES 


$310: 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETRO'T 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS; 
GREAT CARS 
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To New Members of 
the Literary Guild 


Novels ./ 


REVOLT OF THE ANGELS « THE RED LILY 
THAIS e CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST ¢ PENGUIN ISLAND 


All in One 1200 Page Volume! 
~ "4 An Extraordinary $5 Value! 


An amazing gift to you from the Literary Guild! The six most enter- 
taining, most enduring novels of Anatole France in one volume— 
France, master of satire, genius of droll adventure, unashamed por- 
trayer of human emotions—and giant among literary immortals! 1200 
pages of sheer delight— PENGUIN ISLAND, greatest satire of 

“aad modern times—mock history of mankind that set a world laughing at 

ys its own follies; THAIS, famous romance of the monk Paphnutis, and 

, the exquisite courtesan from Alexandria; THE CRIME OF SYL- 
VESTRE BONNARD, tender, ironic story of the lovable old scholar and his 
female ward—the novel crowned by the French Academy; REVOLT OF THE 
ANGELS, hilarious tale of the strangely un-angelic angels who descended into 
the lives of mortals with upsetting results; THE RED LILY, one of the most 
moving and brilliant love stories of modern times that probes the very depths of 
a woman’s soul; and THE GODS ARE ATHIRST, masterpiece of historical 
fiction, portraying the human side of the French Revolution. 























If you bought these novels separately you would pay $2.50 for each one of them 
—$15.00 for all. Now all six have been put into ONE beautiful volume, with 
FRANK C. PAPE’S famous drawings and decorations. An extraordinary value 
at $5, this Edition Fleur-de-Lis, made exclusively for the Guild, will be sent you 
absolutely FREE of cost if you accept Guild membership now. 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP is free! 


It offers you many unequalled advantages. 
It provides the most economical and con- 
venient book service in the country. It se- 
lects for you each month an outstanding 
new book before publication. If you want the 
Guild selection tor the month you pay onl 
$2.00 (plus a few cents carrying char os) 
for it, regardless of the retail — ( 

regular retail prices of Guild Sisiiies 
range from $2.50 to $5.00). If you do not 
want the Guild selection, you may take 


your choice from forty other outstanding 
books recommended each month by the 
Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage 
prepaid, any other book in print you wish 
at the publisher’s prices. 


However, if yor do not want any book 
that month, you are not obligated to take 
any. You may buv as few as four books 
during the year to enjoy all advantages of 
membership. 


Guild Members Save Up to 50% —and 
Get FREE “BONUS BOOKS” Twice a Year! 



























Outstanding, particularly at this time, is 
the saving in cost of books. Guild savings 
are not merely fractional savings. When 
you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for 
only $2.00, you can see at once that your 
book bills can be cut in half, and that you 
can afford to buy more books you wish to 


Remember: 
as four books a year. 


Monthly Literary Magazine 
“WINGS” Is FREE 


During the year you will receive without 
charge 12 issues of “WINGS”, a sparkling 
illustrated little journal with news of books 
and authors. In this magazine, descriptions 


you buy only the books you want and you may accept as few 
The Guild service starts as soon as you send the card. 


Our present special offer gives you Anatole France’s Greatest Novels absolute- 


ly free. 


This book will come to you at once, together with full information 


about the Guild Service and special savings, and the Guild’s sensational new 


Free Bonus Book plan. 


MAIL THE COUPON—SEND NO MONEY 
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FREE. Prete te sGreatestNovels 


read this way than under any other plan. are given of the Guild’s current book se- he THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 12 N.W. 

Th : ; . lections and ps pe gn It is a i 244 Madison Avenue, New Y 

e popular new BONUS plan gives thou- guide to the best reading and is invaluable Be : 

J sande of Members an additional NEW book _to every one who wants to keep up-to-date fo iE Guild of ‘Ameria charge, as 1 member ofthe Literary 
every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. on the new books. , Guild magazine ‘“‘Wings” and all other membership 
. privileges. It is pndesstont peat : Fate 5: I pp =F 
t chase as few as four books through the Literary Guild 
5 U B Ss C Ri B t N oO W cs GET ANATOLE FRANCE’S within a year—either Guild selections or any other 
BEST NOVELS FREE books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me 


against any increase in selee ot Guild selections during 
this time. 

In consideration of this agreement, 
at once, FREE, a copy of Anatole 
Novels. 


rou will send me 
rance’s Greatest 
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HAND DRIVEN: [| have seen in some pub- cious stone, merely because of his Jewish 
label. 


lic print that the President drives a_hand- 
operated Ford at Warm Springs. But NEews- 
WEEK says he drives a hand-operated Ply- 
mouth. I know your high reputation for ac- 
curacy but I have been wondering about this 
instance. What is the answer? 


Mary RAND 
Chicago, IIl. 


Editorial Note: President Roosevelt has two 
hand-operated automobiles. At Warm Springs 
he drives a five-passenger Plymouth touring 
car. At Hyde Park he drives a convertible 
Ford coupe. Both cars have been specially 
equipped for complete manual operation. 


LEY OR LUE: On page 16 News-WrEK— 
Nov. 16—we learn (for the third time, I 
think) that “Buccleuch” is pronounced “Buck- 
ley.” 

“My copy of “The Lay of The Last Min- 
strel” canto 3, stanza 19 runs: 

Yes! I am come of high degree 

For I am the heir of bold Buccleuch; 

And if thou dost not set me free, 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue.” 

Sir Walter Scott evidently thought the sec- 
ond syllable rhymed with “rue.” Can it be 
that he did not know how to pronounce a 
famous Scottish border name? Or is News- 
WEEK spoofing us? 


Eureka, Calif. 


C. T. LEACHMAN 


Editorial Note: Neither News-WeEeEk nor 
Sir Walter Scott attempted to spoof readers. 
Present-day Londoners pronounce the name 
3uckley. But British enunciations, particu- 
larly of proper names, are subject to change 
without notice. Members of the Cholmondeley 
clan now answer only to Chumley; the orig- 
inally French de la Pastures have become 
Delap piters. 

® 


DISCARDS: Article “Research,” News- 
Week, Nov. 30, page 29, supports my cher- 
ished contention that this country of ours 
stands today at the door of the greatest op- 
portunity in its history to become the leading 
nation in science. 

Some years ago Mr. Stalin sent us on con- 
signment a discarded histologist by the name 
of Maximov with other samples of discarded 
merchandise. Very recently the obliging Mr. 
Hitler hurled at us “one stone,” alias Ein- 
stein, whom he failed to recognize as a pre- 


“Vivant, Crescant, Floreant” dictators out- 
side our own country so that they may send 
us their discards and outcasts. The despised 
materialistic America will always put them to 
good use without much reconditioning and 
our scientific personnel will thus grow both 
in quantity and quality to become second to 
none. 

Our factories of learning with their stimu- 
lating architecture and surroundings, with 
their libraries forming veritable havens of 
refuge for studies, and well equipped with 
the machinery of scientific apparatus and in- 
struments, and run mostly by sufficient motive 
power of fluid gold to make the wheels go 
round will certainly turn out the precious 
products of research, learning and wisdom to 
form solid stones for that magnificent struc- 
ture of American culture and civilization. 

Now is the time and this is the place, 


AMERICA! 
Dr, L. SToLFa 
Thompson Falls, Mont. 


POOL: Ina recent issue one of your read- 
ers writes that he paid for next year’s sub- 
scription by following your football predic- 
tions. How come? I’ve followed them for six 
weeks in a $1 pool. My financial statement 

JaAMEs B. FLYNN 

Pelham, N. Y. 


UNDECIDED: Why does the President in 
the same breath damn the rich men of the 
country and cite their alleged opinions to 
back up his policies? The Georgia speech 
which you described (Dec. 7) as “the first 
gun of the 1936 campaign” refers to “gen- 
tlemen in well-warmed and_ well-stocked 
clubs’’ who have inconsiderately criticized 
the expensive work-relief program; further 
on it announces that, because in 1933 some 
bankers said the government could stand a 
deficit of 70 billions, a mere 29% is legiti- 
mate. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who belongs to several well- 
warmed clubs himself, implies that by com- 
parison with the so-called “money changers” 
he has been consistent. I cannot follow this 
reasoning. If I were a Socialist I should not 
be pleased with his price-lifting, crop-cur- 
tailing methods. If I were a well-warmed 
clubman I should resent his slurs. 

As it is, I do not yet know how I shall vote 
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Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
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next year. The speech does not help me. I 
like this man’s desire to help starving citi- 
zens, but I don’t think he has a monopoly in 
vood intentions. And when he keeps ham- 
mering his rich compatriots just because they 
are rich, I think he exhibits hindsight rather 


than foresight. i 
B. F. Gorpon 
Ossining, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: President Roosevelt is a 
member of the following clubs: In New 
York: Knickerbocker, Authors, Harvard, 
Century Association, Seawanaka, Corinthian, 
New York Yacht, Grolier, Down, Town Hol- 
iand Society, Society of the Cincinnati. In 
\Vashington: Metropolitan, Chevy Chase, 
University, Army and Navy. In Boston: 
Eastern Yacht. 


THE FENCE: I have read some of your 
numbers. The News-WeeEk would be a good 
paper, in my estimation, if it were not for the 

ict that you were as pro-Roosevelt as Jim 
Farley. That is my only dislike of the 
paper... 

You may think that the majority of the 
people of the country are for the present Ad- 
ninistration. That may be so, but the people 
who would buy your paper are on the other 
side of the fence. 

T. T. HarKRADER 

New York City 


The Dec. 7th News-WeEeEk devotes three 
columns and two pictures to the “Liberty” 
League, organ of the Wall Street stand-pat- 
ters. By including some adverse liberal com- 
ments on the organization, you try to appear 
impartial. But you can’t fool me. Like other 
1agazines catering to the wealthy, you are 
siving free publicity to a class-interest, lob- 
hbying organization which masquerades under 
the mottoes of constitutionality and Amer- 
icanism, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patrick F. SPENCE 


MME, CHIANG: In the “Headliner” of 
the Nov. 30 issue of News-WeEEk, Soong 
May-ling, the wife of Chiang Kai-shek, is 
said to be a Wellesley graduate. This is in- 
correct. Soong May-ling attended Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Georgia. My father, who 
was a student at Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia, from 1905-1908, met her and her 
sister Mme. Sun Yat-sen, while they were at- 
tending Wesleyan. 

[ have studied News-WeEEK in school for 
mr; two years, and I enjoy it more each 
week, 

(Miss) ExrtzasetuH Davison 

Brunswick, Ga, 


Editorial Note: Miss Davison’s father is 
apparently confusing Soong May-ling with 
her oldest sister, Soong Ai-ling, wife of the 
banker, Kung Hsiang-hsi. With a third sis- 
ter, Soong Ching-ling, widow of Sun Yat- 
sen, Mme. Kung attended Wesleyan College 
at the beginning of the 20th century. May- 
ling, Mme. Chiang, youngest of the trio, came 
over later, studied at Wellesley and grad- 
uated with the class of 1917, 


NOSTRILS: In your edition of Nov. 23 un- 
der Medicine . . . you make the following 
statement: 

“If the left nostril responds to a normal 
MIO, and the right is high, the tumor is on 
the brain's right half.” 

_ It is generally conceded in anatomy, I be- 
lieve, that the nerves of the right half of the 
brain control the left side of the body and the 
nerves of the left half of the brain control 
the right half of the body. 

_lf this conception is false I should appre- 
ciate knowing it. To any true scientist inac- 
curacy is inexcusable. 

ik Pf Vines COLLIER Jr. 

Collier Clinical Laboratory 

Tampa, Fla, 


Editorial Note: The right half of the brain 
controls motor nerves on the left half of the 
body; the brain’s left half controls motions 
of the right arm and leg. This paradoxical 
system does not, however, apply to the ol- 
factory nerve system, which Tentilogs as de- 
scribed by News-WeEEeEK. 
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WHAT BETTER GIFT? 


NEWS-WEEK is published for those who are interested in news—men and 
women everywhere who want to understand what is happening through- 
out the world. There are, no doubt, a number of such persons on your 
Christmas list. What gift would they appreciate more than NEWS-WEEK’s 
unprejudiced, illustrated account of the significant events of the world? 


Each member of the family will look forward to NEWS-WEEK’s brief, thor- 
oughly illustrated presentation of world news. 


NEWS-WEEK is as appropriate for a busy executive as it is for his daugh- 
ter at college. As useful as it is entertaining, NEWS-WEEK compliments 
the discrimination of the donor. 


NEWS-WEEK is a gift not for the moment, but for all of 1936. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


One 1 year subscription, regular rate... . 20... ec cee $4 
*Two 1 year subscriptions, gift rate... 6... cee eee $6 
Additional 1 year gift subscriptions, each. ..... 0.0... cee eens $3 
Tove your subscriptions, 00D... ... ws cece ec cscnsepscssees $6 


Add $1.00 per year for Foreign Postage 


*One may be your renewal to take effect automatically at the expiration of 
your present subscription. 


NEWS-WEEK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK CITY 


For your convenience a Christmas order blank is enclosed in this copy of 
NEWS- WEEK. 


CORRECTION:—Since our order forms were printed before ratification of the recent trade 
treaty with Canada, they carry notification of additional Canadian postage. We wish to 
announce that there will be no additional postage for NEWS-WEEK. subscriptions sent to 
Canada. 
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A SALES EMERGENCY! 
MAILINGS MUST GO 
OuT TONIGHT! 


How Mul/tilith, ty its speed 
aud suupticdy, makes possible 





ARE 





THE SAME DAY! 
YOUR SALES MESSAGES 


IN THE MAIL! 


the capture of new business 
by LITHOGRAPHY 


@ Flash comes the word that competitors 
are bombarding your customers and pros- 
pects with sales offers. New products! 
New styles! New prices! Quick action is 
essential. Even a day’s delay may mean 
the loss of thousands of dollars worth of 
business! 

Within a few hours... thanks to Multi- 
lith . . . thousands of sales-compelling 
mailing pieces, produced in your own 
offices by the lithographic process, are 
ready. And thanks to Addressograph, 
the mailing is correctly and speedily 
addressed to the very customers and pros- 
pects who are being solicited by your 
competitors! 

In the pursuit of business, there are 
many situations calling for equal speed... 
equal precision. And just as Multilith 
solves sales problems, so it is solving all 
kinds of printing problems for all kinds of 
business . . . a valuable tip no pro- 
gressive busi- 
ness man can 
afford to over- 
look. 


The Multilith 
process ... sim- 
plified office li- 





Class 1200 Multilith 
will produce up to 
5000 lithographed 
pieces per hour — 
in your own offices! 














thography for one or more colors... 
enables you to write, typewrite, draw or 
trace on a thin, flexible plate and begin 
to print within a few minutes. Or you may 
reproduce photographs, drawings, type 
matter or other “copy” on the plate by 
the photographic process. The savings 
usually average from 25% to 60%. 


Multilith thus opens an entirely new 
field of possibilities in the production... 
within your own business ... of highly 
attractive letterheads, catalog pages, bul- 
letins, booklets, business forms, adver- 
tising and sales promotion literature of all 
kinds. The method permits quick action. 
Ideas can be flashed to customers and 
prospects on the very day they are born. 
Ninety percent of all printed material 
used in the average business may be litho- 
graphed on Multilith. 

Find out how this profit-making method 
can best serve your business. Consult 
principal city telephone books. . . or write 
us for complete information and samples. 

MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 

Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


>>) 


Multilith 


CHECK THIS LIST TO DISCOVER 
POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES TO YOU 
THROUGH THE USE OF MULTILITH 

FOR PRODUCTION OF: 





a < 


Letterheads—hand-drawn or type-set 
designs. 


2 Envelopes—both corner card and pre- 
addressed. 


3 Cards—filing, mailing, business reply, ' 
personal and greeting. ' 


4 Direct advertising and sales help—in 
wide variety. 


5 Blotters — announcements, advertising, 
calendar and message. 


5 Checks, vouchers and other accounting ' 
forms. 


7 Invoices, statements and credit forms. 


S Ledger sheets—heading and ruling in 
one or more colors. 


9 Company publications and house organs 
—illustrated with halftones and line 
drawings. 


10 Report and record forms for office, store 
and factory use. 


Maps, charts and graphs—in outline or 
11 color 


12 Gummed labels, stickers and price tags. 


13 Sales letters and price lists—typed or 
written direct to plate. 


14 Calendars—monthly, quarterly or an- 
nually. 
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F AR EAST: Japan Moves Into North China and Tells World 
To Mind Its Own Business; More and Better Warships on the Way 


Thunder from the East last week 
brought hundreds of Peiping coolies 
hopping from their hovels into an icy 
north wind. With fascinated stares they 
followed the blood-red emblem of the 
Rising Sun on the wings of the mon- 
sters that flashed overhead. 

The Japanese warplanes dipped low 
and deliberately spit their castor oil 
lubricant upon the American and Brit- 
ish Embassies. The percussion of their 
motors rattled the barracks that have 
housed white troops since the Boxer 
Rebellion 35 years ago. 

Over the agonizing Chinese dragon— 
ymce symbol of empire from Malay 
seas to the Danube—Nippon’s griffons 
seemed to shriek: A new Yellow Em- 
pire is rising! Imperialistic intruders 
f the West, get out of Asia! 

What the drone of air-motors sym- 
bolized, the Japanese foreign office in- 
terpreted in unctuous but unmistak- 
able terms. 

To London’s recent request for clari- 
fication of its North China policy, To- 
kyo pleaded official ignorance of de- 
velopments—and implied that Britain 
should remain ignorant as well. 

Then last week Nippon threw down 
1 new gauntlet to the West, announc- 
ing its demands at the London Naval 
Conference (see page 8): Parity with 
the United States and Britain or noth- 
ing. Few thought Japan considered 
materially increasing its more than 
adequate sea forces. But the ultimatum 
showed how passionately the knotty 
little people of Sun-land crave recog- 
nition as world-leaders. 


PupreTRy: Events leading to the 
mass flight over the City of Northern 
Peace stemmed in a constant—though 
sometimes underground—stream from 
the establishment of Manchukuo three 
years ago. 

To fortify the puppet State, Japan 
disarmed China, then manacled it, de- 
militarizing a band of territory be- 
tween the Great Wall and a line run- 
ning through Tientsin and Peiping (see 
map, page 8). Tokyo claimed sole 
right to send troops into the neutral 
zone to keep order. Meanwhile Gen. 
Kenji Doihara, Japanese mystery man, 
worked silently and tirelessly to detach 
more and richer territory. 

The Lawrence of Manchuria got re- 
Sults. Gradually a demand for inde- 
pendence from the central Nanking 
government became vocal in the five 
provinces whose streams pour into the Japanese Sailors: Their Model—the British Navy 
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Yellow River: Hopei, which includes 
the demilitarized zone; the Shantung 
peninsula, rich in coal and iron; Shansi, 
to the West, where Chinese Commu- 
nists have been increasingly active; and 
Chahar and Suiyuan in Inner Mon- 
golia—already a political battleground 
for Moscow and Tokyo. 

Three weeks ago Yin Ju-keng, ad- 
ministrator of the demilitarized zone— 
who has a brother-in-law in the Japa- 
nese Army—set up East Hopei as a pup- 
pet State and: asked for military sup- 
port against the Red Menace in Shansi. 
Promptly Tokyo sped troops to Yin 
and. his puppeteers. 

Nanking, in an effort to arbitrate 
with the Japanese, sent its War Min- 
ister. to Peiping. But the puppet- 
protectors waved Ho Ying-ching aside: 
They would consider Nanking’s claims 
after the autonomous State had been 
set up, not before. 


ANXIETY: Complete domination by 
Japan of the Five Provinces—a terri- 
tory one-sixth the size of the United 
States, and containing 82,000,000 in- 
habitants—seemed only a matter of 
months, if not weeks. 

Events began to worry John Bull 
enough to make him stop barking for 
a moment at Benito Mussolini. In a 
House of Commons speech urging the 
Duce to quit shooting Ethiopians (see 
page 9), Sir Samuel Hoare said the 
Chinese situation ‘caused anxiety to 
His Majesty’s government... there is 
already too much inflammable material 
in Europe and the East for fresh pow- 
der to be added to it.” 

Two hours later Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull issued a press declaration 
inferentially warning Japan against 
breaking its 1922 Washington treaty 
pledge to respect China’s sovereignty. 
. But Western warnings worried Nip- 
pon little. Eiji Amau, Delphic voice of 
the Tokyo Foreign Office, made clear 
how little. 


. Of Hoare’s speech: “Apparently 
merely a description of Anglo-Chinese 
relations.” Of Hull’s statement: “Cir- 
cumstances have changed since the 
Nine-Power pact was signed. The world 
is moving but the treaty does not 
move.” 


OLD EAST: Rise of an Empire 


And Decline of a Civilization 


For Japan the world has moved fast. 
Until Christianity was 600 years old, 
the islanders remained almost com- 
pletely isolated. 

Bit by bit from traders and mission- 
aries they learned of great and unsus- 
pected nations. But their millenary iso- 
lation made them mistrust outlanders 
and they refused to open their ports to 
the kettojin—barbarians. So in 1864, 
following a time-honored custom, Brit- 
ish, French and Netherlands warships 
bombarded two ports in reprisal for 
anti-foreign riots. 

The Japanese opened not only their 
ports, but also their eyes. They saw 
that to survive they must learn more 
about the Occidental countries, find the 
secrets of their wealth and power. 

Students and expert observers went 
to every continent and returned to 
mimic the West. A nation of copycats, 
the Japanese developed a baffling inter- 
national psychology—the world’s most 
highly organized inferiority complex. 

Mimicry brought swift reforms. First 
the alert samurai—feudal barons— 
heaved out the Shogun—hereditary dic- 
tator. For the first time in centuries 
the Emperor, “descended from the 
Sun and Moon,” ruled in fact as well 
as in name. 


In 1889, samurai, who ten years be- 
fore went clanking about in iron aprons 
and nightmare war-helmets, buckled on 
their distinguishing two swords under 
kimonos and learnedly discussed pol- 
itics in a two-chamber parliament. 
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Sir Samuel Due (Left): He Turned His Attention From Africa to China 


The Mikado modernized the army 
and navy. He modeled the first on 
Germany’s, the second on Britain’s. 
Both rested firmly on the foundation 
of bushido. This cult, handed down 
from father to son for centuries, in- 
stills the contempt of death—including 
suicide for honor—in samurai children 
almost before they learn to talk. 


At the same time Japan learned the 
ways of foreign commerce and began 
taking a foothold on the Asiatic conti- 
nent. In 1904 a dispute over spheres 
of influence in Manchuria, in which 
the Mikado held he had been insulted 
by the Czar, led to the first real test 
of Japan’s new army and navy. 


Japanese troops marched into Rus- 
sian cannon without wincing, and 
Japanese sailors blew themselves up in 
their ships at Port Arthur with joyful 
cries. Tokyo’s navy sank almost every 
ship of the mighty Baltic armada sent 
around the Cape of Good Hope to 
“discipline” the “monkeys.” 


ConQuesT: From this turning point 
Japan followed an unbroken upward 
curve of economic and military power. 





KEYSTONE 
Cordell Hull: He Reminded Japan of 
Its 1922 Washington Treaty Pledge 


In 1910, it easily detached Korea from 
a helpless China. 


More important than territorial con- 
quest, Tokyo expanded its foreign com- 
merce. Wisely it joined the Allies in 
the World War, from which it emerged 
with all profit and no loss. 


Dracon’s Deata#: When Japan was 
known to a few explorers as the land 
of Wa and when the Goths were busy 
whacking down the last remnants of 
Roman grandeur, 3,000-year-old China 
had long passed the peak of its glory. 
Yet for ten centuries more it flourished, 
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first under the Ming, later under the 
Manchu dynasty. At the beginning of 
the 18th century the Empire covered 
more than half of Asia. 

Then a rapid succession of disasters 
and revolts plunged the great land into 
desolation, amarchy and _ corruption. 
This period coincided with the full 
efflorescence of Western imperialism, 
with the moulding of a new world in 
North America, and with the rapid 
awakening of Japan. 

Advance agents of Western trade 








ata 
Eiji Amau: Untroubled 
By Western Warnings 


and gunboats found the Chinese warier, 
wiser and prouder than their sea-bound 
cousins. Reputable Celestials showed 
no interest in gold bricks, porcelain 
toilet-bowls and opium. Moreover, they 
regarded the advance agents as mere 
tribute bearers; they consented to trade 
with them only on humiliating terms. 

So the trade vikings made little prog- 
ress until, as was inevitable, the war- 
ships came into play. This happened 
in 1839, after authorities at Canton 
confiscated stocks of opium from Brit- 
ish India. The Chinese argued that 
opium, a dangerous narcotic, should 
not be sold in their country. This high- 
handed action was a stab in the back 
to Civilization and Free Trade. Queen 
Victoria’s army and navy went to the 
rescue. 

As a result of the three-year Opium 
War, the Chinese opened five ports to 
trade and officially admitted the Eng- 
lish as equals. 

From then on—with cajolery, threats, 
bribes and foot soldiery—Europeans 
cracked open fourteen more ports, 
gained trade concessions in the in- 
terior and obtained extraordinary po- 
litical rights. They made their head- 
quarters at Shanghai, gateway to the 




















Yangtze Valley and its 180,000,000 in- 
habitants. 

This port—today the world’s fifth 
most populous city—owes its greatness 
chiefly to the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Bank, virtual subsidiary of the Bank 
of England and one time virtual direc- 
tor of Chinese destinies. 


OrpEN Door: In 1899 the United 
States—then “liberating” the Filipinos 
—saw its Chinese interests endangered 
by the other powers’ rivalries and hit 
upon a safety valve—the Open Door 
policy. State Secretary John Hay band- 
ed the Western nations together in an 
oath to uphold Chinese independence. 

To one group of Celestials this only 
meant that their country, instead of 
being devoured by the Lion, would be 
eaten in portions by the whole menag- 
erie. These patriots, the Righteous 
Harmony Fists, suddenly set upon the 
trade vikings and their wives and chil- 
dren, and massacred scores: White sol- 
diers, including Americans, made ham- 
burger of the so-called Boxers and in- 
cidentally dealt the Chinese Empire its 
death blow. 


Union: In 1912 the Manchu dynasty 
petered out, and for a decade China 
wallowed in Republican chaos. Then 
Sun Yat-sen, an evangelical peasant, 
forged the Kuo-min-tang (WNational- 
people’s-party), an idealistic, loose 
system of government by committees. 

Three years later he died—not yet 
hailed as the Father of His Country. 
His son-in-law, Chiang Kai-shek, made 
the name for him. In 1926 Chiang, 
after organizing a formidable army of 
soldiers and propagandists at Canton, 
marched north. 


NEW EAST: Young Forces Play 
With ‘Inflammable Material’ 
Chiang swept over China in a cam- 


paign without comparison since the 
conquest of antiquity. Soviet officers 
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Crown Prince Tsugu (in White) Gets a Military Salute in Tokyo 


and pamphleteers helped lead it and 


Shanghai bankers fed it. But as 
Chiang neared the Great Wall and 
prepared to invade Manchuria, the 


bankers said Stop! 

They feared the People’s Party took 
orders from Moscow. They didn’t want 
a Soviet in the Yangtze Valley and they 
also hinted Japan didn’t want one. 
Chiang, in dire need of money, kicked 
out his Red advisers and set up a con- 
servative government at Nanking. Once 
again the Chinese split up in factions. 


Sitver: But if the Kuo-min-tang 
failed to unify China, it did rouse the 
people from their age-old fatalistic 
lethargy. 

Like the alert Nipponese before them, 
the Chinese learned the tricks of West- 
ern business, and—being the world’s 
ablest money-changers and bargainers 
—soon controlled 70 per cent of Shang- 


hai capital. But the British didn’t 
worry about losing their banking 
supremacy. 


The current Nanking money crisis 
illustrates the British position. A huge 
loan from London could straighten out 
the Chinese silver dollar, weakened by 
the adverse trade balance and the 
United States silver policy. But such 
a loan would offend Japan and this the 
British won’t do. 


Since 1900, London has looked on 
Tokyo as an ally against Russian ex- 
pansion in Far Asia. Fundamentally, 
Downing Street cannot help approving 
Japan’s project to penetrate through 
North China to the Mongolian high- 
lands. 

The nation that can worry is Russia. 
While she watches the Nipponese creep 
closer and closer to the Siberian min- 
eral and grain lands, she hears a dread 
guttural cry from Europe: Drang nach 
Osten! Within two or three years. the 
Soviets fear, the Teutons will again 
push to the East. 
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““INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL”: In India 175,000 Britons sit in- 
securely on 350,000,000 natives. In Singapore, Gibraltar of 
the Orient, Britain has built a $50,000,000 naval base with 
the world’s third largest floating drydock, 18-inch guns, and 
a@ 1,250,000-ton oil reserve. 

A handful of phlegmatic Netherlanders in the Dutch East 
Indies—world’s most densely populated area—-rule 60,000,- 
000 Malayans. For protection of their sugar, rubber, qui- 
nine, gold and oil (Royal Dutch Shell and Socony-Vacuum) 
they look chiefly to Britain. 

With underselling, tariff and boycotts the mills of Osaka, 


Shanghai and Bombay fight for the East’s cotton goods 
trade. In Shanghai 20,000 Europeans, 30,000 Japanese and 
3,000,000 Chinese add racial bitterness to the three-cornered 
struggle. 

Fifty-six hundred miles from Moscow a Red Army at 
Vladivostok scowls at Manchukuo, where 100,000 Japanese 
soldiers boss 28,000,000 Chinese coolies. They also guard 
$500,000,000 of unprofitable Japanese investments in coal, 
iron and oil, and the South Manchuria Railway, which pays 
regular 8 per cent dividends. 





THE WAVES: Admiralty Sharks 
Again Busy at Old Navy Game 


One year ago the Japanese denounced 
the 1922 Washington naval treaty, 
which put them on the poop end of a 
5-5-3 ration with the United States and 
Britain. A few months later in London 
they demanded equality and wrecked 
an attempt to find a new formula for 
the pact, which expires next year. 


This week the world’s admiralty 
sharks again met in London to find a 
formula. The Japanese announced in 
advance they wouldn’t stay unless they 
got parity. But more immediate issues 
worried the European delegates, who 


know Tokyo can scarcely afford to 
build up to her rivals. 

France’s fear of Reich sea rearma- 
ment dominated the background. Lon- 
don sanctioned it last June with a 
treaty giving Germany the right to 
build up to 35 per cent of British 
strength. 

The experts also looked for trouble 
from Italy, who wants to see the Medi- 
terranean, including Gibraltar, a “neu- 
tral” zone—a safe lake for Roman 
speedboats. 

Britain wants light ships, because 
she has plenty of bases. Uncle Sam, 


with long coasts and few bases, wants 
heavier vessels. 

In any case, bigger and better bat- 
tleships are on the way. In its 1935 


edition, out last week, Jane’s Fighting 
Ships heralded “a new era” of con- 
struction. Highlights from the illus- 
trated bible of sea-wolves: 


® Germany favors lighter guns, heav- 
ier armor. Her renowned Pocket Bat- 
tleships already boast the heaviest rel- 
ative protection. 


® France is building two 35,000-ton 
battleships to counterbalance the Reich 
revival and two similar craft now in 
Italian shipyards. 


® Le Terrible, French cruiser, made 
45.25 knots in tests—faster than the 
swiftest Italian destroyer. Anybody 
wanting to know how fast this is can 
drive a car along a post-and-rail fence 
at 50 miles an hour. 
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WAR: Bombs-Raze Dessye; Oil Sanctions Slip; Hoare 
And Laval Offer Duce a Slice of Ethiopian Desert 


In Chicago, Judge J. M. Braude of 
30ys’ Court deplored soaring Christ- 
mas sales of warlike gadgets: “‘When 
boys get used to pulling the trigger of 
a toy gun it’s not a long step to pull- 
ing the trigger of a real one.” 

With this gospel in mind, Superinten- 
dent of Schools William J. Bogan set 
aside the week of Dec. 8-14 as Anti- 
Toy-Gun-Week. 


GraAcE: In Washington, Cordell Hull 
-egretted the “inadvertence” of “quite 
a smattering’’ of arms manufacturers 
and traders: Only 86 firms had regis- 
tered with the government by Nov. 29, 
as called for in the Neutrality Act. 

The Secretary of State gave the de- 
linquents “two or three weeks of 
erace” before putting complaints in 
the Attorney General’s hands. But it 
pleased him to see on the list of the 
faithful such key names as DuPont, 
Colt, Bethlehem, Amtorg and Mitsui. 


me 


No QUARTER: In Dessye, Ethiopia, 
Haile Selassie stood chatting with two 
of his Generals. A noise silenced them. 
It came from nowhere, yet the clear 
mountain air was alive with it. 

“Scatter!” shouted the King of 
Kings. “Make your men scatter—air 
raid!” 

Over the towering cliffs nine gnat- 
like specks appeared. The Ethiopian 
warriors camped about Dessye scat- 
tered into the hills, and A. R. Stadin, 
head of the Seventh Day Adventist 
Hospital moved his patients to shelter. 
3ut the hill city’s 20,000 inhabitants 
forgot their leaders’ advice and gave 
way to panic. 

Men, women and children dashed 
crazily among the low mud huts. Some 
stood gazing at the sky in terrified 
fascination. They saw the silvery tri- 
motored Capronis break formation and 
dive straight at them. 

Human shrieks pierced the roar of 
engines, racket of machine-guns, tear- 
ing blast of bombs, and din of anti- 
aircraft guns as the raiders swept over 
the city. American correspondents— 
including Mrs. Fay Gillis Wells, who 
had risked death in the desert “looking 
for this non-existent war’—saw men, 
women and children writhing in the 
streets—arms, legs, faces torn off. 

Houses seemed to “burst like paper 
bags.” A shell destroyed the roof of 
the squat, one-story hospital. Other 
bombs set fire to tents and huts. The 
Italians concentrated their attack on 
the ugly, colonnaded imperial palace 
on a hillside overlooking.the city. 

Apparently they thought the Negus 
hid there in his new bomb-proof cellar. 
But he was otherwise engaged. With 
his personal machine-gun, mounted in 
the lee of what had been the Italian 
consulate, he fired 500 shots while 42 
Shells burst around him. 

Three times the Italians whirred 


over the city before starting their 250- 
mile flight back to Asmara. What 
they hadn’t destroyed eighteen other 
planes bombed the following day. Four 
more came the day after that, but little 
was left to shoot at. 

Ethiopian officials estimated casual- 
ties at between 60 and 80 killed and 
200 or more wounded. 


® At Jijiga, ebony-hued huskies 
grabbed Fitaurari Simu and tied him to 
a post. They read an imperial verdict 
finding him guilty of cowardice for 
yielding Gorahei to the Italians. They 
executed the penalty: First they gave 
him 32 cuts of the bull-whip. Then 
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Hero 


with bayonets they stabbed him twice 
in the back. 


Scoop: Two almost forgotten men 
flew from London to Rome last week— 
Francis William Rickett, who ‘“‘leased”’ 
half of Ethiopia for the Standard Oil 
early last Fall, and Bernard E. Smith, 
known to Wall Street as “Ben the Bear 
Trader.” They stayed in Rome 24 hours, 
then returned to London. They had 
nothing to say. 

Yet the visit strangely coincided with 
a sensational report from Rome: that 
Standard Oil of New Jersey had offered 
to supply Italy with all the fuel it need- 
ed—in case of an oil embargo—in re- 
turn for a 30-year trade monopoly. 

Official denials quickly muffied the 
scoop. Rome knew nothing of such a 





deal. Geneva thought it “a colossal 
bluff.” Walter C. Teagle, Standard Oil 
president chairman: “Sounds like pre- 
posterous propaganda.” 


But James A. Moffett, vice president 
of Standard of California, delivered a 
cogent opinion. He doubted that, even 
with American cooperation, “oil sanc- 
tions would work.” 


If Washington legislated against ex- 
porting oil to belligerents; American 
interests could legally continue supply- 
ing Italy and Italian East Africa di- 
rect. The Standard Oil combine—in 
some respects more encompassing than 
the League of Nations—owns wells in 
Rumania, the Persian Gulf, the Dutch 
East Indies; Argentina, Bolivia, Vene- 
zuela and Peru; and Canada, Mexico 
and Poland. 


MEDALS: Benito Mussolini strode in- 
to the Chamber of Deputies wearing 
one medal. The rest he had given to the 
war-chest. 


“Capital punishment by the Geneva 
humanitarians has never been applied 
before probably never will be 
again... 

“The British Foreign Office wants a 
strong Italy. That is precisely what we 
have been working to achieve in the last 
14 years...” 


The Duce referred to a conciliatory 
speech by Sir Samuel Hoare after the 
reopening of Parliament (see page 16) 
in which the Foreign Minister dis- 
claimed the imputation that Britain 
seeks to crush fascism. 


Then Mussolini tossed a barb at his 
former friend, Premier Laval of 
France: “One person believes he 
brought peace to his conscience by af- 
firming we accepted economic sanc- 
tions. That is not a fact. I protested 
strongly...” 

As the Deputies filed out, those who 
had medals deposited them in an urn. 


Uttimatum: In Paris, Sir Samuel 
Hoare fainted. His 55-year-old heart 
had wearied with untangling many 
nasty snarls and the doctors ordered 
him to Switzerland for a rest. 


But, for the moment at least, his 
job was complete. France stood def- 
initely beside Britain in the nastiest 
snarl of them all. Until noon last 
Saturday, Laval’s position still re- 
mained doubtful. Then after lunch he 
read in a newspaper the text of Musso- 
lini’s speech to the Deputies. 

The tricky Frenchman didn’t like 
that reference to his conscience. Hoare 
didn’t think much of the speech, ei- 
ther: too uncompromising. The two of 
them cooked up a secret plan that, 
reputedly, would give Mussolini almost 
half of Ethiopia—but mostly dark 
meat. 

Italy could take the Ogaden wastes, 
some of the highlands between that 
Province and Lake Rudolph, and the 
territory occupied in the North, minus 
the Holy City of Aksum. Haile Selassie 
would keep the rest and also get a cor- 
ridor to the sea. 
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ATTACK: Industry Hits at Administration Again 
And Gets Hit Back by Labor; Ickes Warns of Fascism 


The two biggest organizations of 
American industrialists are the huge 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the smaller but noiser National 
Association of Manufacturers. Since 
1933 neither has made a particular 
effort to hide its distaste for Roosevelt 
“liberalism.” 

Most members of the ultra-conserva- 
tive NAM also belong to the Chamber 
of Commerce. But they often sit quiet- 
ly through chamber meetings and use 
the association’s conventions as safety 
valves for discharging anti-New Deal 
steam. 

Last week in New York the NAM 
valve popped wide open. Out came a 
series of blasts that threatened to shat- 
ter the widely heralded “breathing 
spell” between government and busi- 
ness. 

Fifteen hundred right-wing indus- 
trialists met in the Commodore Hotel’s 
East Ballroom. For two days they 
wined, dined, tapped feet to gypsy 
music, and proclaimed that the entire 
New Deal wasn’t worth two cents. 

The group avowedly met to study re- 
lations between business and govern- 
ment and to inform the public of its 
conclusions. The conclusions came 
easily—delegates simply listened to 
speeches prepared days in advance, and 


Vice President Lovejoy and President Bardo: The NAM Blasted the New Deal 


adopted a platform written before the 
convention even hit town. 

In giving its findings to the public, 
the association fairly outdid itself. 
Complete texts of all speeches reached 
newspaper Offices days before the audi- 
ence heard them. City editors, im- 
pressed with the title “Congress of 
American Industry” which NAM gave 
to its meeting, sent top-notch reporters 
to cover the convention. And micro- 
phones carried the important addresses 
to local and national radio audiences. 


BARRAGE: One anti-Administration 
tirade followed another. Clinton L. 
Bardo, jovial, white-haired ex-ship- 
builder who heads the association, led 
off : 

“For the past two years industry has 
been driven into the cyclone cellar . 
by a deliberate and well-timed, rapid- 
fire and devastating attack by economic 
crack-pots, social reformers, labor 
demagogues and political racketeers... 


“Whether we like it or not, industry 
. has been forced, in sheer self- 
defense, to enter the political arena or 
be destroyed as a private enterprise.” 
S. Wells Utley, president of the De- 
troit Steel Casting Co., designated the 
strategy for the new offensive: Each of 
NAM’s 75,000 member firms should ap- 
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point a “political manager whose duty 
it will be to keep in contact” with em- 
ployes, stockholders and local political 
forces. 

Business, he said, should use al] 
available time, energy and money to 
oppose the New Deal and to keep the 
Republican Party from becoming “more 
liberal—meaning more radical.” 

James A. Emery, NAM’s chief Wash- 
ington lobbyist, flung some 3,000 well- 
chosen words at the administration’s 
“alien and _ revolutionary’ theories.” 
Robert V. Lund, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors, inveighed 
against “fantastic policies threatening 
the American industrial system.” And, 
in less truculent tone, Bruce Barton, 
advertising executive who once helped 
write President Coolidge’s speeches, 
urged big business to go direct to the 
people and “persuade them that we 
are more reliable than the politicians.” 

The session’s most temperate speech 
came from its best-known industrialist. 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, interrupted the conven- 
tion’s flow of fire and brimstone. He 
warned executives that to avoid gov- 
ernment domination they must awake 
to their social responsibilities and ‘“‘bet- 
ter correlate the industrial machine 
and its component parts with the 
national economy as a whole.” 


DissEnT: The only actual support of 
the Roosevelt Administration came 
from J. Warren Madden, the scholarly 
chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board—which the audience later 
voted to abolish. He candidly declared 
that business management “can and 
does effectively destroy the right of 
self-organization among workmen.” 

NAM members, having seen advance 
copies of Madden’s address, muttered 
that he was abusing the association’s 
hospitality. When he got up to talk, 
one-third of the audience failed to rise 
—a courtesy accorded all the other 
guest speakers. And when he sat down, 
James Emery bobbed up to deliver a 
scorching rebuttal. 

To round out the session, the manu- 
facturers—without a contrary vote— 
adopted an “industrial platform” em- 
bodying the usual businessman planks: 
Return to the “progressive American 
system” of individual freedom from 
control, a balanced budget, adoption of 
a dollar of fixed gold content, and end 
to “bureaucracy,” and abandonment of 
all signs of “planned economy.” 


Response: In Washington next day 
William Green, A. F. of L. president, 
stormed: “This so-called platform is the 
most reactionary and least constructive 
program offered to American public 
opinion in recent years ... AS a po- 
litical platform it will serve to drive 
labor and its friends to the support of 
the Roosevelt Administration.” 

At a Detroit Town Hall meeting, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes warned 
that “rugged individualists” had begun 
a well-financed campaign to lead 
America straight to “fascism and dis- 
aster.” 
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Andrew Jackson Gillis: Mayor at City Hall, Bossy at His Filling Station 


MELODRAMA: This week, fist-waving 
on the Business-New Deal front almost 
turned into nose-punching. In Wash- 
ington, Major George L. Berry, the 
President’s business “Coordinator,” 
opened his long-planned Industrial Con- 
ference with a plea for a voluntary 
NRA, then dismissed the 1,200 dele- 
gates to specialized conferences. 


But Dr. A. P. Haake, secretary of 


the National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, and a rebellious group 
of businessmen wanted first to have 
their say. Dialogue: 

MAJOR: You were sent here to break 
up this meeting. 

HAAKE: As a gentleman and as a 
Christian I tell you that you are an 
unqualified liar. 

MAJOR: You’re another .. . Step 
outside with me and I’ll make you eat 
those words. 

(More compliments. Enter a flying 
wedge of policemen who surround the 
insurgents but do not interfere. Shout- 
ing dies as curtain falls). 


COMEBACK: Bossy Gillis Keeps 
Quiet, but Can’t Stand Success 


To New England tourists in the 1920s, 
Newburyport, Mass., was just another 
placid little city on U.S. Highway No. 1. 
A bustling port in the days of clipper 
Ships, it had since declined into sleepy 
obscurity. 


Then came Andrew Jackson Gillis. 


In 1927 the red-haired ex-sailor bris- 
tled when town fathers denied him per- 





mission to turn an old mansion into a 
filling station. He stalked into the office 
of the aged Mayor and “bounced a fist 
off his mug.”’ Sixty days in jail turned 
Gillis into a politician. Upon his release 
he ran for Mayor—and won. 

For four years—two terms—Andrew 
Jackson Gillis kept Newburyport bob- 
bing onto the nation’s front pages. He 
far outdid the spoils system of his Presi- 
dential namesake, booting out town of- 
ficials galore and putting cronies into 
their jobs. He made the ancient, box- 
like City Hall resound with blatant, 
back-alley wisecracks. Court fights and 
street fights became everyday events in 
His Honor’s life. 

Bossy Gillis’s political weekly—called 


‘Asbestos “cause it’s so hot”—brought 


him a_ six-months’ jail sentence for 
criminal libel. He got the sentence sus- 
pended by suspending publication. But 
because his Official salary brought him 
only $24 a week, he kept on running his 
filling station. And the courts sent the 
Mayor to jail for two months for un- 
licensed selling of gasoline. 

In 1931, voters turned him out of the 
Mayor’s office. Again in 1933 his trum- 
pet-voiced campaigning failed to re- 
elect him. 

This Fall Bossy tried once more. And 
this time he took his wife’s advice: 
“Keep your mouth shut, Bossy—some 
of the time.” Last week, on his plat- 
form of “silence is golden,” Andrew 
Jackson Gillis rode into office with the 
biggest vote Newburyport ever gave a 
Mayor. 

After that, the voluble Bossy could 
keep mum no longer: 

“Didn’t I put Newburyport on the 


1l 
map? ... I’m the man to reduce taxes 
. Look what it'll do for me. (He 


owes back taxes on property assessed 
at $40,000) . . . There’s bound to be 
shake-ups in city departments. Sure. 
I’ve got to take care of my friends, 
haven’t I? ... I'll still keep my filling 
stations going. Even though I’m Mayor, 
you'll still find Bossy at the old stand. 
Just one of the boys.” 


BONUS: President Still Firm, but 
Public Opinion Has Changed 


Within an hour after the signing of 
the Armistice, the first bill to provide 
cash benefits for war veterans reached 
Congress. 

Last May President Roosevelt fired 
the fourth Presidential veto at bonus 
legislation, blocking prepayment of the 
adjusted service certificates due in 
1945. Franklin Roosevelt, like his 
predecessors, refused to yield to po- 
litical coercion by “organized minori- 
ties.” 

This week an unorganized majority 
seemed to _ reinforce Congressional 
plans for pushing a new bonus bill over 
the top this Winter. An American 
Institute of Public Opinion poll showed 
55 per cent in favor of paying the 
bonus now—at a cost of approximately 
$1,800,000,000. In March, 1934, a simi- 
lar referendum showed only 31 per cent 
favoring payment. 

Typical reason given by last week’s 
voters for their change of mind: “Fed- 
eral funds pour into plenty of pockets 
—why not into the veterans’?” 


LIQUOR: Drys Pledge Themselves 
To Repeal of Repeal by 1945 


Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
looked up gravely. Then to his solemn 
audience he read a letter from one of 
his correspondents: 


“You blankety-blank bastard,” read 
the Bishop, “don’t you know there ain’t 
any more saloons? ... You’re dead 
and don’t know it!” 


But the Bishop and his fellow Anti- 
Saloon Leaguers, at their 28th annual 
convention, were out to show they were 
very much alive. Ever since Prohi- 
bition’s repeal in 1933 they had issued 
gloomy prophecies of alcoholic disaster. 
Last week they crowded into the colon- 
naded ballroom of St. Louis’s Hotel 
Statler to spend four belligerent days 
trying to prove the accuracy of their 
predictions. Loudly they proclaimed the 
vanishing American saloon, contrary to 
Congressional promises, had come back 
stronger than ever. 

Old-time Leaguers—William ‘“‘Pussy- 
foot” Johnson and F. Scott McBride 
among them—vwalloped post-Prohi- 
bition drink with museum exhibits, 
movies, melodrama and music. In the 
entrance hall, signs over pickled gold- 
fish announced: “This fish died in a 3 
per cent solution of alcohol in 20 min- 
utes.” And on the convention screen 
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President O’Neal of the Farm Bureau 
Pledged Support to the 


prohibitionists flashed the ancient film, 
“Ten Nights in a Barroom,” with up-to. 
date talkie effects. 
. Homer Rodeheaver, stocky trombone- 
playing choirmaster for the late Billy 
Sunday, filled the hall with mournful 
melody: “The old saloon is back again. 
Though it’s called another name, it’s q 
hell-hole just the same, for it damns 
men in their shame.” From 36 States, 
900 delegates took their musical oath: 
“I will not eat my waffles brown along- 
side one who gulps beer down.” 
Against Washington the delegates 
launched their loudest thunderbolts, 
Bishop Cannon dubbed the President 
“the patron saint of the liquor traffic” 
and fathered a resolution calling on Mr, 
Roosevelt to banish alcohol from the 
White House. The convention’s most 
concrete achievement: Creation of a 
special committee for the election of 
enough State and national Legislators 
to repeal Repeal by 1945. 


AAA: Through Farmers, President 


Reassures Industry, Consumers 


One day last week a group of well- 
to-do local farmers marched into a little 
colonial house in Warm Springs, Ga. 
There they sat down to talk things over 
with a fellow farmer, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—who owns and operates a 
2,000-acre tract three miles up the road 
from the Little White House. 

The callers hadn’t just dropped in for 
a neighborly chat. Like most of those 
who visit the President, they wanted 
something. They asked for lower rates 
on farm loans and passage of the Bank- 
head Act for relief of tenant farmers. 

For an hour the President talked with 
his visitors, then sent them away smil- 
ing: After that he settled down to pre- 
pare a farm talk for the entire nation. 


REASSURANCE: At 9:45 A.M. Monday 
a special train chugged onto a siding in 
the Chicago stockyards. President 
Roosevelt got off and went immediately 
to the rostrum in the stockyards’ great 
International Amphitheatre. 


Frenzied cheers rose from 15,000 
throats. Delegates to the seventeenth 
annual convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation were ripe for 
a Roosevelt speech. That very day, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
was to begin hearing a case that would 
determine the whole future of the vast 
AAA program. Moreover, farmers jit- 
tered with fear that the new Canadian 
trade pact would cripple American ag- 
riculture. They wanted reassurance. 


President Roosevelt quickly supplied 
it. With vibrant voice, soothing words, 
and his best campaigning technique, he 
gave them a speech fairly bubbling 
with encouragement. After he finished, 
Edward A. O’Neal, Federation presi- 
dent, pledged the organization to con- 
tinue supporting AAA. 

Mr. President struck at “calamity 
howlers” and “political profiteers” whe 
array factory against farm to discredit 
the Administration’s agriculture pro- 
gram. He defended the Canadian pact. 
And he left no doubt that his farm 
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program, in some form at least, would 
be permanent. 

Manifestly the President aimed his 
speech not alone at his farm-listeners, 
put also at his nationwide radio audi- 
ence. Time and again he pounded home 
his central theme: Welfare of farmers 
means welfare for the nation. To farm- 
ers, to industry, and to consumers gen- 
erally, he had something to say: 


To Farmers: “The relative purchas- 
ing power of the farmer had fallen to 
less than 50 per cent of normal in early 
1933... We sought to stop the rule of 
tooth and claw that threw farmers into 
bankruptcy ... Let the record say that 
a relative purchasing power of below 
50 per cent has now moved up today to 
better than 90 per cent... Farm in- 
come... has increased nearly $3,000,- 
000,000... 

“Dispensers of discord are saying 
that farmers have been victimized by 
the new reciprocal trade agreement 
with Canada ...If the calamity howlers 
should happen to be right, you have 
every assurance that Canada and the 
United States will join in correcting in- 
equalities. But I do not believe for a 
single moment that the calamity howl- 
ers are right... We export more agri- 
cultural products to Canada than we 
have imported from her. We shall con- 
tinue to do so.. .” 


To Industry: “Now, this (farm) buy- 
ing power has been felt in many lines of 
business. Outstanding among these is 
the farm equipment industry, in which 
employment jumped from 27 per cent 
of the average, in October, 1932, to 116 
per cent in October, 1935 ... The cot- 
ton-growing South, with more money to 
spend, buys new automobiles. The au- 
tomobile makers buy more cotton goods 
from manufacturers in the Northeast, 
and these manufacturers in turn go into 
the market for more cotton... As 
goods are moving, so is money moving 
once more.” 


To Consumers: “There are individ- 
uals whose incomes have not risen in 
proportion to the rise in certain food 
prices. But at the same time the total 
net income of city dwellers is several 
billion dollars higher than it was in 
1932, and... bargain prices for food in 
1932 were little consolation to people in 
cities who had no income whatsoever... 

“Life is coming back—buoyant, hap- 
py life. We need no evidence beyond 
what we see and hear around us.” 


ROOSEVELTS: Family Made 
Headlines; President ‘Rested’ 


Headline readers last week found the 
name Roosevelt usually preceded by 
“Mrs.” or “Elliott.” The President him- 
self vacationed quietly at Warm 
Springs, Ga., loading his farm-policy 
defense’ guns for this week’s Chicago 
address (see page 12). 


* Sidney Haas, head of a New York 
retail fur association, read an item in 
Women’s Wear Daily last week and 
shuddered. Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt 
had bought a new fur coat at Ritter 
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Brothers, Inc., in the wholesale district! 

Haas rattled off an indignant letter 
to Mrs. Roosevelt: Buying at retail 
from wholesalers is “one of the great- 
est barriers to a speedier recovery.” 
He admitted, however, that Mrs. Roose- 
velt might have bought the coat with- 
out malice aforethought: “Of course, 
we are under the impression that if you 
did visit the . . . establishment ... 
you did so without knowledge that it 
is a wholesale firm ... If you had 
known that fact you would probably 
not have patronized them, realizing... 
millions . . . follow such examples as 
you set them.” 

Other retailers scoffed at the report 
that Mrs. Roosevelt had bought a Ritter 
coat at all. They suspected a publicity 
gag, and regretted Haas’s complaint. 
Louis Ritter, of Ritter Brothers, was 
non-committal: “I ain’t sayin’ a vord, 
not a vord. So vy esk?” 


® Near Bartlesville, Okla., the Presi- 
dent’s second son, Elliott, stalked 
buffalo on the game preserve of Frank 
Phillips, petroleum producer. Elliott 
missed his first shot, took a half-hour 
off for target practice, then scored a 
75-yard hit on a 1,600-pound bison. 


© “It’s all wrong letting a woman be 
First Lady just because her husband 
happens to be President,” complained a 
Senator’s wife. 

“You’re quite right,” agreed the wife 
of the Secretary of State, “it ought to 
be the other way about. We’d ought to 
elect a First Lady and let her husband 
be President.” 

The audience which jammed Man- 
hattan’s Music Box Theatre one eve- 
ning last week to see “First Lady,” 
roared at Jane Cowl’s retort and then 
stopped suddenly. For the mth time 
that performance it wondered: How 
would the real First Lady, seated fifth 
row center, take it? For the nth 
time, Mrs. Roosevelt laughed out loud. 
Reassured, the audience burst forth 
again. 


At one point in the play Miss Cowl 
graphically described a First Lady’s 
trials and tribulations. “You know,” 
remarked Mrs. Roosevelt afterward, “I 
thought I recognized myself once.” 


POLITICS: Talmadge of Georgia 
Hits Back in President’s State 


A fortnight ago, Gov. Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia stayed away from his 
own spanking. Because the outspoken 
Democratic Governor had slammed the 
New Deal too often, Administration 
strategists put on a monster Roosevelt 
“homecoming” in Atlanta, to prove the 
President’s strength in Talmadge’s own 
State. The day Mr. Roosevelt spoke 
to 90,000 cheering Georgians, the Gov- 
ernor went farming. 


Last week, over a nationwide radio 


- hookup from New York, Talmadge told 


why: “I did not wish anyone to think 
that I condoned . . . the policies of the 
present Administration.” Then he went 
on to dispel any lingering doubts as to 
his stand: The New Deal, with its farm, 
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‘Turkey Joyce’ Moriarty: He and 
His Companions Didn’t Get Away 


finance and social security programs, 
united “the worst elements of com- 
munism and _ socialism. President 
Roosevelt is not a Democrat.” 
Talmadge saved his biggest news for 
reporters after the broadcast. The 
“Southern Committee to Uphold the 
Constitution”—-whose membership he 
estimated at 100,000 in seventeen States 
—would hold an Atlanta convention in 
January. Its purpose: Fight Roosevelt! 
Republican editors used large type to 
forecast a split in Democratic ranks. 


® George W. Norris, Nebraska’s senior 
Senator for 22 years, habitually an- 
nounces his retirement at the end of 
each term. Last month, when word 
came he would not seek reelection in 
1937, protests deluged the 74-year-old 
Republican. Even President Roosevelt 
tossed a mammoth public bouquet: 

“If I were a citizen of Nebraska, re- 
gardless of what party I belonged to, I 


would not allow George Norris to re- 


tire . . . He is necessary not. only to 
Nebraska but to the United States as 
long as he lives.” 


Last week the aged Senator—who 
bolted the GOP for Roosevelt in 1932— 
tossed a front-page bouquet right back 
at the White House: 


“I believe President Roosevelt de- 
serves reelection, and I expect to sup- 
port him actively, regardless of party 
considerations. I can perform this duty 
more effectively if I am not the candi- 
date for Senator of any political party.” 


® In last week’s issue of Today maga- 
zine appeared the latest answer to-..a 
great enigma*~the new Herbert Clark 
Hoover. 

Theodore Joslin, former secretary to 
the Man of Palo Alto, explained why 
“the preoccupied look is gone,’ why 
Hoover speeches—‘“once heavy and al- 
most invariably factual’—now show 
brightness and humor. 


“He is being just natural,” wrote 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Addressed the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in Chicago (see page 12), and re- 
ceived LL.D. degree at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity (see page 28). 

Returned to Washington after a three-weeks 
“vacation” at Warm Springs. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Secretary of State Hull warned manvfactur- 
ers and distributors of war implements 


that unless they obtain export licenses 
within a reasonable time, the government 
will take legal action (see page 9). 

Secretary of State Roper accepted the resig- 
nations of 26 members of the Business Ad- 
visory Council, effective Jan. 1, as part of 
the plan for “rotating personnel.” 

The Treasury Department reported that be- 
tween 1933 and 1934 the number of persons 
with yearly net incomes of $1,000,000 de- 
creased by 30 per cent—dropping from 46 
persons in 1933 to 32 the following year. 

Secretary of War Dern recommended to the 
President an increase of 2,000 Army offi- 
cers and 15,000 National Guardsmen, the 
formation of an enlisted reserve and the 
purchase of 800 planes a year for five 
years. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

The defunct Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in its last official act reported 
it had spent $3,041,647,691 in direct relief 
funds since its formation in May, 1933. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
»* (Week ending Dec. 5) 


NN tear s"s 9 oo 60 40 ok Chaos nese t $72,519,880.76 
MRPONGItUIGR cocci coe e cases $100;386,937.77 
BOEMMGO 60 0.c0 ee tcven ees 06 &% sm $1,413,285,159.26 
Deficit, fiscal year ......2.06-- $1,702,729,329.29 


Public Debt ....... ee eeeeees $29,616,231,904.94 





Joslin. “Retirement to private life has 
made him a free person.” 

On the ex-President’s White House 
ambitions, readers got Yes and No 
from Secretary Joslin: “He has no or- 
ganization, political, personal, or other- 
wise ... But it does not mean he will 
abstain from public life . .. No one 
else has appeared on the Republican 
side of the political fence whose voice 
can reach all the people to the extent 
that his voice can. So he is going to 
use it.” 

In Ohio, at least, Republicans pre- 
ferred not to listen. Last week the 
State’s GOP Central Committee agreed 
to keep its convention delegates free 
to support any candidate—except Her- 
bert Hoover. 


PRISONS: Breaking and Leaving 
The Popular Sport This Season 


A prison, like an oyster, is most un- 
popular in months without R’s. By 
mid-Spring, snows have melted out of 
mind; stone walls and iron bars make 
very cheerless cages. And when the 
jail-busting fever starts, it sometimes 
spreads in epidemics, with headlines 
chronicling one break after another 
throughout the country. 

Last week, fourteen convicts in three 
prisons awaited neither examples nor 
calendars. They all left jail the same 
day, seeking a bleak December world. 


® At Nashville, Tenn., three prisoners 
made the cleanest getaway of the week. 
They kidnaped Deputy Warden Ed Con- 
nor in his car, drove two miles away 
from the State Penitentiary, gave Con- 
nor a dime to get home, then disap- 
peared. Police captured only one of the 
fugitives 


® At Muskogee, Okla., six convicts 
raided the City-Federal Jail arsenal 
and murdered Chief Detective Ben Bol- 
ton. Five escaped in a stolen automo- 
bile; a guard’s gun killed the sixth. 
Officers brought all five runaways back, 
two unhurt,-one wounded, two dead. 


® At Charlestown, Mass., Boston sub- 
urb, five prisoners seized a truck in the 
130-year-old Massachusetts Penitenti- 
ary yard, clubbed and stabbed the 
driver, Louis Richards, then used him 
for a bullet-shield as they crashed the 
5-ton truck through three prison gates. 
At the last exit the motor stalled. One 
convict tried to run, stubbed his toe, 
and was shot dead as he rose. Four 
reached the Boston & Maine Railroad 
yards, where a fleet of police cars and 
fire engines cooped them up. A ,rail- 
road detective rounded up two fugitives 
at the point of his gun. With tear gas 
and bullets, police captured the others, 
one fatally wounded. 

AMBITIOUS: On suspicion of murder, 
New York police last week arrested 
Martin (Buggsy). Goldstein for the 
27th time. Identifying himself for de- 
tectives, he complained: 

“The papers list me as Public Enemy 
No. 6. That’s a pretty low rating.. I’ve 
been working hard and expect to get a 
better one than that.” 
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FRANCE: Patriotic Fervor Engineered by Laval 
Kills Armed Groups; Reds Steal March on Fascists 


On a Paris wall, a chalk-scrawled 
threat: “Death to the Popular Front!” 
(Socialist-Communist coalition). 

In a Fascist newspaper, an ominous 
pledge: “I take the responsibility for 
killing Leon Blum, Socialist leader.” 

Charles Maurras, Royalist editor of 
the Action Francaise, urged readers to 
shoot down 150 Left-Wing Senators. 

Frightened by such talk of civil war, 
the Deputies last week edged up to the 
dynamite-laden question of Fascist and 
Royalist leagues. 

Henri Guernut, Radical Socialist, 
bent his thin, shabbily-dressed figure 
over the tribune. With languid ges- 
tures, he charged that the Croix de Feu 
and all other Right-Wing organizations 
carried arms and held regular military 
drill. “Louder! Louder!” yelled col- 
leagues annoyed by his weak voice. 

“In a civilized country,” he went on, 
“there must be only one organized 
army, and that the army of the nation 
... Not one of the men who have been 
brought before the highest court in the 
last 50 years ever menaced the country 
so seriously as do the chiefs of the 
leagues.” Catcalls, banging desks, and 
bedlam punctuated the ensuing debate, 
at one point forcing a 30-minute ad- 
journment. 

Three days later Deputy Jean Ybarn- 
egaray, Croix de Feu member, rose to 
defend the organization and its leader, 
Col. Francois de la Rocque. The Dep- 
uty, a weather-beaten aristocrat from 
the Pyrenees, owes his popularity in 
the Chamber to pelota. At 52 he ranks 
the best players of the Basque national 
game. 

Thumping the desk energetically, 
Ybarnegaray hotly denied the Croix 
was armed. As he began to speak, 
Premier Pierre Laval quietly took a 


The French Chamber of Deputies: The Air Was Heavy With Patriotism 


seat on the front bench. A henchman 
had summoned the shrewd Auvergnat 
from the Quai d’Orsay. 

Suddenly Ybarnegaray swung into 
an emotional appeal. Disarmament, not 
dissolution, he cried, would solve the 
problem. He called on all groups to 
surrender their weapons and save 
France. 

Ebullient Deputies, surcharged with 
patriotism, cheered. Leon Blum leaped 
from his bench: “We are ready to dis- 
solve our organization to the extent to 
which they are semi-military.” 

“Do you speak for the Communists?” 
a member demanded. 

Maurice Thorez, Red leader, jumped 
up. “The Communist Party associates 
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itself with M. Blum’s declaration.” 
Ybarnegaray excitedly waved a letter 
from Colonel de la Rocque. “My friends 
and I too are ready to dissolve!” Again 
cheers resounded through the well. 

Premier Laval stood up. He had pre- 
scribed the patriotic fever which the 
Basque induced. Laval presented three 
resolutions to dissolve the armed 
leagues and impose heavy penalties for 
carrying weapons. 

That night the fever died down. A 
Left-Wing majority amended the bills 
at the expense of Fascists. ‘Treach- 
ery!” cried the Right. Laval said noth- 
ing. On the day’s vote of confidence he 
had won his largest majority of the 
session: 132 votes. 


« 
BRITAIN: Royal Mourning Means 


Pompless Parliament Opening 


The scarlet and ermine robes which 
peers don for state openings of Par- 
liament remained last week on tailors’ 
dummies. King George, in mourning 
for his sister, Princess Victoria, did not 
appear. The ceremony’s traditional 
pageantry was canceled. 

Viscount Hailsham, Lord Chancellor, 
read the monarch’s speech to members 
of both houses assembled in the Lords. 
Several new legislators appeared ig- 
norant of the unwritten law requiring 
them to uncover during the reading. 
“Hats on!” cried indignant veterans. 

The Cabinet-drafted address closely 
resembled Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin’s election manifesto. It re- 
iterated the Government’s intention of 


supporting the League of Nations, and 
stated that while Britain supported 
sanctions against Italy, she also sought 
to effect a peace acceptable to Italy, 
Ethiopia and the League. 

The message urged that “deficien- 
cies” in the nation’s defense forces “‘be 
made good.” His Majesty‘s Ministers, 
it added, would introduce measures to 
aid and safeguard mine workers, relieve 
unemployment, and clear up slums. 

As first business, the Commons 
adopted one of its routine historic or- 
ders threatening to proceed “with the 
utmost severity” against anybody who 
had bribed his way into Parliament. 
The hoary bill ‘‘for the more effectual 
prevention of clandestine outlawries” 
also got its usual hearing. Never 
adopted, it symbolizes the Commons’ 
right to legislate on matters which the 
King’s speech fails to mention. 


® Last week’s address did mention sub- 
jects which inspired the sarcasm of 
Clement Attlee, Labor leader. “I find 
it extraordinarily difficult to see how a 
settlement acceptable to Italy, Abys- 
sinia and the League can be arrived at. 
Can we imagine a situation in which 
the Home Secretary could deplore an 
outbreak of housebreaking and say he 
hoped shortly to come to a settlement 
which would be equally agreeable to 
the housebreaker, his victim and the 
public ? 

“An increase of armaments,” Attlee 
continued, “was, of course, the real 
point in the King’s speech. The rest 
was all dressing and trimmings... The 
speech seems to show an entire lack of 
grasp by the Government of the situa- 
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tion and what the country really re. 
quires.” 

Baldwin defended the proposed arms 
increases as necessary to preserve 
peace. The League, he admitted, faceq 
a tough job. “But if any statesman 
brought this country into war by neg. 
lecting anything which with honor ang 
in conjunction with other members of 
the League he could do, his name would 
very properly be execrated.” 


® The first bill introduced in the new 
Parliament concerned the 105,000-word 
India Act. Experts had mulled over 
one sentence. “Application for pur- 
poses of this section shall not be 
made, except in relation to the Federa] 
act, by the Advocate General for the 
Federation.”’ Gravely the bill requested 
that ‘the comma after the word ‘made’ 
shall be deleted and a comma shall be 
inserted after the word ‘except.’ ”’ 


BONDS: British Issue at 1 Per Cent 
Challenges America’s Credit Supremacy 


For the first time in history, Britain 
borrowed money last week at 1 per 
cent interest. The government’s suc- 
cess in floating £100,000,000 ($492,000,- 
000) worth of five-year bonds at 98 
caused experts to question President 
Roosevelt’s boast that American credit 
is highest among the world’s great 
nations. 

Bankers gobbled up the 1 per cent 
British issue in an hour. They required 
only three times as long to digest an- 
other $984,000,000 meal—a 25-year 
funding loan selling at 9614 and paying 
2% per cent interest. 

American flotations a day earlier af- 
forded opportunity for comparison. The 
United States Treasury offered three 
issues selling at par, totaling $1,318,- 
000,000. Of this, $450,000,000 in short- 
term notes pays 14 per cent interest, 
and a like sum in long-term bonds 2% 
per cent. An additional $418,000,000 
in 214 per cent notes went for refund- 
ing. Wall Street snatched up all the 
issues the first day. 

The new borrowings lifted the United 
States public debt above $30,000,000,000. 
Britain puts hers at $39,000,000,000. 
Yet a suave note from Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull suggested that Lon- 
don’s total would be 4% billion higher 
if she would pay the war debt. 


SOCCER: Britons Stop Nazi Invasion 
With No Bloodshed or Complications 


Riot. International incident. 

Both appeared probable. Ten thou- 
sand German fans were coming over to 
support their soccer team. Citizens of 
a nation which Britain fears, Nazis 
would watch their champions play the 
English in the Tottenham Hot Spur 
Club’s grounds. The stadium stands in 
a London district containing thousands 
of Jews. 

After a high-speed sightseeing tour 
in 350 motor coaches last week, the visi- 
tors lunched in relays at the Coventry 
Street restaurant of Joe. Lyons. The 
catering firm is Jewish but the meal 
passed peacefully. It was a British- 
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German medley of roast beef, Yorkshire 
‘pudding, sausage and lager. 

Massed in the concrete and wooden 
stands, the Germans were outnumbered 
six to one. Here a few anti-Nazis got 
busy. One of them slashed the lanyard 
of the Swastika flag which fluttered be- 
side the Union Jack. Others tried to 
distribute pamphlets denouncing Hitler- 
ism. 

But police quelled demonstrators be- 
fore a fight developed. When Germans 
sang their national anthem, Britons 
stood bareheaded. Then Nazis returned 
the courtesy to “God Save the King.” 
In token of harmony, the crowd burst 
into “Abide With Me.” 

The teams lined up. Neither knew 
the other’s language. Otto Olssea, 
Swedish referee, called all rulings in 
two tongues: Asseits—Offside; Elfme- 
ter—Penalty; Tor—Goal. 

The British professionals scored all 
three goals in the riotless game. But 
the German amateurs excelled in 
sportsmanship. Repeatedly they star- 
tled the crowd by running to a fallen 
rival and helping him up. 


ESTONIA: Matricide Refuses 
To Relieve Hangman of a Job 


Johannes Senkel, matricide, last week 
faced the decision which confronts all 
convicted murderers in Estonia. He 
could either gulp poison or swing at a 
rope’s end. 

He voted for the poison. For several 
minutes he stared at a cup containing 
a solution of potassium cyanide. Two 
earlier killers who swallowed a similar 
dose died almost instantly. Their bodies 
turned purple. 

Twice Senkel raised the shaking cup 
to his lips, twice thrust it away. Eventu- 
ally he handed the potion back to the 
jailer. 

Officers escorted Senkel to the hang- 
man. 


. 
CANADA: Bloody Tale of the 
Great Northwest, Modern Style 


Out of the north woods last week 
came one of those tales which stud the 
records of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. It reminded urban residents 
that pioneer hardships still attend the 
opening up of their great Dominion. 

The scene: A lonely, snow-piled re- 
gion near Lake Athabaska in the north- 
east corner of Alberta. Most of the 
action took place near Ira Allen’s 
cabin. Allen was away tending a trap 
line, and the cabin’s only occupants 
were his comely brunette wife and their 
small son. 

Just before sunset Nov. 23 a dog 
team pulled up outside. Mrs. Allen 
recognized the gaunt driver as John 
Harms, her nearest neighbor. The 
65-year-old trapper lived with Johnny 
Anthony, 31, whom he invariably re- 
ferred to as “The Kid.” He brought 
bad news. “The kid’s very sick. Will 
you come and see him?” 

Mrs. Allen pulled on a parka, bundled 
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her boy in furs and tucked him into the 
sleigh. Darkness fell before they 
covered the two miles to the other 
cabin. Harms entered first. “The 
Kid’s pretty bad. Don’t be scared.” 
He lit a lamp, then slipped: A puddle 
of blood gleamed near Anthony’s bullet- 
punctured body. 


The woman seized her son and fied. 
A bullet cracked past her as she ran 
along the white trail. Soon she heard 
the snap of Harms’s whip. She dodged 
aside and hid in a bush while the dog 
team raced by. Forced out by the 
cold, she carried and led the child back 
to their cabin. In the sleigh nearby 
Harms lay in drunken sleep. 

She gained the door, barred it, and 
barricaded the windows. Then she 
placed two sharp knives handy. When 
Harms awoke he tried to break in. 
Failing, he consoled himself with lusty 
swigs of bush homebrew made from 
frozen potatoes. Thereafter, he built a 
campfire and laid siege to the building. 


For four terrifying days and nights 
he held mother and child prisoners. 
Roaring drunk, he occasionally stag- 
gered back to his cabin for additional 
bottles. Each night he curled up in his 
furs near the Allen home—under the 
green glare of the Northern Lights. 

Finally he announced his departure: 
“Tell the police to come and get me at 
Singed Dog Island.” A few hours later, 
Allen found his wife exhausted. He 
took his family to a neighbor’s home 
and told the story to a Hudson’s Bay 
Company trader who mushed 40 miles 
to Goldfields, Saskatchewan. 

Radio flashed the news back across 
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In North Canada, Dog-Team and Plane Go After a Murder Suspect 


the border to Fort Chipewyan, Alberta, 
a police post 90 miles from Har:3’s 
destination. Sergeant Patrick Vernon 
started out with a native interpreter. 
For two days they mushed through 
drift and blizzard. 


Meanwhile Lewis Leigh, Canadian 
Airways pilot, took off from Goldfields. 
As his ski-equipped Fairchild mono- 
plane roared over Harms’s second hut 
at Singed Dog Island, the fugitive 
waved a white rag. Leigh flew on, 
picked up Vernon, and returned to the 
cabin. The two men advanced with 
rifles. But Harms came out with arms 
upraised. 


They flew him back to Fort Chipe- 
wyan. There, police said, Harms ad- 
mitted he killed his partner during a 
drunken quarrel. The cause of the dis- 
pute, he added, was a dead moose. 


ECUADOR: Doom Sweeps Down 


On a Mountainside Village 


No man could tell the story of the 
disaster. Even the tiny marmosets had 
fled from the banana trees and green 
bamboos. But Ecuadorians familiar 
with the narrow Andean valley 4,000 
feet above sea level ventured to re- 
construct the last day in the village of 
Verde Cocha. 

Late in the afternoon, cholos (half- 
breeds) in brilliant red and orange 
ponchos herded their sheep into corrals 
on the‘rain-soaked mountain side, and 
headed down toward the little cluster 
of thatched adobe houses. With the 
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shepherds plodded barefoot friends in 
less colorful garb—patched shirts and 
trousers stained with the dirt of corn 
and cabbage fields. 


On that night of Dec. 2 about 50 
villagers ate their usual meal of vege- 
tables, milk, and salted corn spread 
with cane syrup. They chattered mer- 
rily, unaware that that dinner would 
be their last. Then they stretched out 
on hard sleeping platforms. Their feet, 
supported by cross bars, projected over 
mounds of live embers which tempered 
the mountain chill. 


At 3:15 next morning a heavy rum- 
ble awakened sleepers for miles around. 
They recognized the sound that accom- 
panies a landslide. After sun-up, resi- 
dents of the nearby town of Huigra 
came over to investigate. 


A mass of earth and rocks nearly 
two miles long, apparently loosened by 
rain, had broken from the ridge which 
overshadowed Verde Cocha. Cascading 
down the slope, it buried most of the 
villagers under tons of earth. A few, 
picked up by the slide, lay a mile down 
the valley. None escaped death. 


7 
GERMANY: Loud Threats, Little 
Action, in Nazi-Lutheran Fight 


Early last year Nazi officials decided 
that a friendly get-together in Berlin 
might settle the row between the State 
and the Lutheran pastors who object- 
ed to being “coordinated.’’ To the re- 
sulting conference came Hitler and 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Prussian 
Premier. Church representatives in- 
cluded the Rev. Martin Niemoeller, for- 
mer navigation officer of the U-151 
and most uncompromising leader of 
the Protestant Confessional Synod, 
chief oppositionist group. 

The discussion became acrimonious. 
Goering played a phonograph record- 
ing which secret police had taken of one 
of Niemoeller’s telephone conversations. 
The pastor’s voice informed the star- 
tled gathering that President Hinden- 


Hans Kerrl: The Head of the Reich Church Cracks Down on the Rebel Pastors 


burg was about to administer ‘‘extreme 
unction” to Hitler and that opposi- 
tionists’ troubles would soon vanish. 
Hitler stormed out of the room, shout- 
ing that men of Niemoeller’s stripe 
were incapable of offending him. 


Feup: Bitterness increased. Scores 
of opposition pastors went to jails or 
concentration camps. Their colleagues 
read declarations of religious independ- 
ence. They won the support of thou- 
sands of Germans, including Nazis. 
Storm Troopers crowded into Niemoel- 
ler’s old-fashioned church at Dahlem, 
fashionable Berlin suburb, to hear the 
slender preacher denounce the govern- 
ment. 

Hitler shelved Reichsbishop Ludwig 
Mueller whom oppositionists hated, 
and gave the thankless coordination 
job to Hans Kerrl. Appointed Minister 
for Church Affairs, Kerrl proposed a 
compromise. He would name a new 
Church directorate of opposition lead- 
ers. The pastors scented a trap. Ap- 
proval of the plan would constitute 
tacit recognition of Kerrl’s right to ap- 
point—and fire—members. The Con- 
fessional Synod rejected the scheme. 

Kerrl countered with a Hitler decree 
which gave his rulings the force of 
law. He persuaded a few obscure op- 
positionists to sit on the directorate. 
But the leaders declined. Niemoeller 
and his friends carried on their cam- 
paign for Church autonomy. 

Two weeks ago Kerrl warned them 
to moderate their language. No longer, 
he declared, would he tolerate the word 
“heresy” as applied to government 
Church policy. Niemoeller promptly ac- 
cused the Minister of trying to intro- 
duce heresy into Lutheran Church 
teaching. 

Last week Kerr] struck hard at the 
rebels. He forbade them to summon 
synods, ordain pastors, or gather 
Church taxes. Furthermore, they must 
stop taking up collections, reading 
manifestoes and holding parish assem- 
blies. 


DEFIANCE: Next day determined 
parishioners packed the Dahlem church. 
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Many carried suitcases in anticipation 
of sojourns in concentration camps. 
Up the aisle marched Niemoeller, the 
Rev. Friedrich Dibelius, and twenty 
other recalcitrant preachers. At the 
altar, in flat defiance of Kerrl’s edict, 
they ordained five pastors. 

Police made no arrests. Next day 
180 Confessional Synod delegates, as- 
sembled in Berlin, voted unanimously 
against making any compromise with 
Kerrl. The stern-faced official ignored 
the meeting in the capital. But he or- 
dered another defiant churchman, Dr. 
Otto Zaenker, Bishop of Breslau, ex- 
pelled from the church. 

Last Sunday refractory clergymen 
pulled their verbal punches. Police, on 
Kerrl’s orders, didn’t look for trouble. 
In opposite corners of the State-Church 
ring, the two rivals waited for the next 
round. 


© 
MEXICO: Teachers Get Guns to 
Help Them Keep Their Heads 


Rural schoolteachers of Mexico, who 
must cram Socialist doctrines down 
Roman Catholic throats in remote 
country regions, trooped to the capital 
last week to demand protection. 

They marched through the streets 
12,000 strong, led by Micaela and En- 
riqueta Palacios. The sisters bore 
jagged scars, symbols of violence in the 
western State of Jalisco. Objectors had 
hacked off the women’s ears. 


President Lazaro Cardenas stood on 
a balcony of the sprawling National 
Palace. Speakers pointed out that 
angry peasants had killed several in- 
structors. The teachers insisted on a 
guarantee of safety, and pleaded for 
higher salaries. They pledged their 
loyalty to the educational program. 

Next day Gonzalo Vazquez Vela, Sec- 
retary of Education, promised 25 per 
cent raises for next year. Cardenas de- 
cided to let the teachers protect them- 
selves. He ordered the War Depart- 
ment to. give both sexes guns. 
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ART: Elaborately Guarded Frick 
Collection Open After 16 Years 


For sixteen years bus riders along 
Fifth Avenue, New York, have peered 
curiously at a low grey-stone building 
that spreads across the entire block 
at 70th Street. They knew that some 
day they would have the right to roam 
through it. Within those walls were 
almost 140 paintings, innumerable por- 
celains, rare furniture, and bronzes. 
The public at large had heard tall tales 
of the fabulous Frick Collection, but 
only a chosen few had seen it. 

Henry Clay Frick died in 1919, leav- 
ing his house and all it contained to a 
board of trustees who were to establish 
a gallery of art and encourage and de- 
velop the study of the fine arts. His 
only proviso was that Mrs. Frick should 
use the mansion as her home during 
her life. After her death in 1931, the 
trustees of the collection began the 
formidable job of arranging the treas- 
ures for display. They have worked at 
top speed ever since, trying to rush the 
opening for a restive public. This week 
they announced their task completed. 


DiFFICULTIES: Even with a $15,000,- 
000 endowment and a complete col- 
lection at hand, the board found mu- 
seum-making slow work. Four of the 
original trustees appointed by Frick 
died and had to be replaced. A policy 
of presentation evolved slowly. Finally, 
in honor of the benefactor, officials de- 
cided to preserve the Frick Collection 
as a residence in which a man had once 
lived with his art. Dining room, library 
and living room retained the homey at- 
mosphere they had when the suave 
coke king entertained luncheon guests 
or sat among his treasures, absorbing 
their timeless charm. 

Next came the difficult task of stor- 
ing the collection during the overhaul- 
ing of the house. Every entrance to 
the rooms holding the valuable objects 
was bricked up while workmen in- 
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stalled .a fire-burglar-storm-proof; vault 


athe ‘cellar.. Under the watchful eye 
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~ of Dr. Frederick Mortimer Clapp, or- 


ganizing director, the entrances’ were 
then unbricked and paintings, enamels 
and smaller pieces were carefully 
placed in the huge steel strong box. 

These safety measures taken, work- 
men began a general reconstruction of 
the premises. Back of the house, a 
construction gang dug by hand the 
foundations of another wing. The jar 
of blasting would have damaged the 
delicate enamels, and would have set 
off the vault’s alarms. For two years 
the greater part of the collection re- 
mained buried in the cellar while labor- 
ers clumped about the upper floors. 


Museum: Visitors will not drift hel- 
ter-skelter through the Frick mansion. 
They must follow a beaten path. Be- 
fore the public opening, Dr. Clapp in- 
vited a group of city and museum 
officials to see how the system worked. 
Visitors go from the reception room to 
a colonnaded glass-enclosed court where 
shrubbery and a fountain quietly set 
the tone of the tour. Beyond the court 
lies the new oval gallery housing one 
of the gems of the collection—Velas- 
quez’s “Philip IV.” After this comes 
the East Gallery, also new; then a re- 
turn to the court and into the main 
house. 

Here, the route is as firmly laid out. 
Visitors must walk down a roped-off 
corridor along the West Gallery con- 
taining the bulk of the paintings and 
furniture, into the enamel room at the 
end, down the other side of the West 
Gallery and into the main hall. Library, 
living room, Fragonard room, dining 
room all follow in methodical order. 
Beyond the dining room, two serving 
pantries have been transformed into 
exquisite Boucher galleries. These lead 
back into the reception room—and the 
tour is over. 

In order not to have too many per- 
sons in the house at once, all visitors 
must get a pass from the office stating 
the exact hour at which they may go 
through. Passes are given everyone 
free of charge. Visitors halfway around 
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the tour-may not return to an earlier 
room for further contemplation, but 
must complete the rounds and get an- 
other pass at the office. 


BENEFACTOR: The Fifth Avenue man-. 
sion is a far cry from the simple early 
life of Henry Clay Frick. As a clerk 
in a country store in the Pennsylvania 
coalfields, he dreamed of making a 
million dollars. Before he was 30 he 
had achieved his ambition, and lived 
to spend as much for a single art treas- 
ure. Early in life, he saw the great 
practical demand of coke for the fast- 
growing steel furnaces in his native 
State. This hunch laid the foundation 
of a fortune increased many times over 
by associations with two Andrews— 
Mellon and Carnegie. 


When money-making lost its glamour 
he turned his active mind to art col- 
lecting. Frick’s first interest lay in the 
Barbizon school and his home boasts a 
fine array of Corots, Rousseaus, Mil- 
lets and Daubignys. Later his interest 
covered practically every school and 
country. 


More than anything, Frick loved to 
watch visitors roaming about his gal- 
lery. Unseen, he would listen joy- 
fully to their raptures over some par- 
ticular gem. He preferred his Rem- 
brandts to anything in his collection. 


Visitors looked long and lovingly at 
the master’s portrait of himself, painted 
in 1658 and recognized as one of his 
finest works. Six Van Dycks in the 
same gallery include the arresting por- 
traits of the Franz Snyders and the 
large, colorful Marchesa Cattaneo. In 
the dining room hangs one of Gains- 
borough’s few landscapes—The Mall— 
bought by Mr. Frick for $300,000. 
Fragonard and Boucher panels, both 
painted for the pleasure of Mme. de 
Pompadour, fill two rooms. 


Dr. Clapp has done a splendid job of 
hanging and. lighting. In the three 
main galleries, the pictures show off 
advantageously against rich-toned vel- 
vet walls where the latest methods of 
lighting catch the proper values of the 
colors. 
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PRIMATE: Archbishop of York, 
Prelate With a Political Bent 


As the Bremen steamed up the Hud- 
son River last Friday, ship news re- 
porters found a plump man in gaiters 
explaining the New York skyline to his 
wife. Asked to give a statement to the 
American people, he plunged into so 
enthusiastic a discussion of world af- 
fairs that he almost forgot his break- 
fast and actually did miss his train to 
Washington. 

Another missed train may seriously 
upset the five-week schedule mapped 
out for the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. 
William Temple, Archbishop of York 
and Primate of England. Not since 
the wartime visit of a former Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of All 
England and only superior to the Arch- 
bishop of York, has such a high dig- 
nitary of the Anglican Church come 
to this country. So his Episcopalian 
hosts have planned a program of meet- 
ings, sermons, and lectures that will 
send His Grace dashing from Washing- 
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ton to Princeton, New York, New 
Haven, Boston, Cambridge, Providence, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, and if possible, 
Cincinnati. 

Such a strenuous program might 
wear out a lesser man. The Archbishop 
—though subject to attacks of gout 
that make him abstain from soup, meat 
and eggs, as he always has abstained 
from liquor and tobacco—looks husky 
enough to survive. 

Keen eyes behind his flashing spec- 
tacles, cheeks reddened by his favorite 
recreation of walking, thick dark hair, 
and a broad face beaming with good 
humor, all make His Grace appear 
much younger than 54. He is slightly 
taller than average. His physique once 
prompted Father Ronald Knox, Anglican 
Bishop’s son who turned Catholic lead- 
er, to liken him to Og, King of Bashan 
—‘a man so broad, to some he seemed 
to be not one, but all mankind in 
effigy.” 

At such gibes about his girth, Dr. 
Temple takes no offense. In fact, he 
adds to the anecdotes. He tells of send- 
ing to a laundry his rochet—the sur- 
plice-like vestment worn by Bishops. 
With the merriment of a schoolboy, he 
roars as he reaches the point: The 
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laundry, puzzled at the mammoth gar- 
ment, billed him for washing and iron- 
ing “one tent.” 


To humor, His Grace adds a keen 
mind that he has always overworked. 
At Rugby he not only did his own les- 
sons brilliantly enough to win a scholar- 
ship. He wrote duller students’ Latin 
exercises, complete with the mistakes 
he thought they might make. That 
went on until one paper returned with 
the comment: “The polished corners of 
this Temple are too obvious.” 

At Balliol College, Oxford, he con- 
tinued to overwork, becoming a “dou- 
ble-first”—a man who takes first-class 
honors in two subjects. Instructors re- 
member the mind that mastered classics 
and humane letters. Fellow-students 
of the time recall him more easily as 
“that little fat boy Socialist.” 

From there on William Temple fol- 
lowed the paternal path toward gaiters 
and apron. His father, Frederick 
Temple, a descendant of Lady Godiva 
and once a headmaster of Rugby, was 
Bishop of Exeter and-then Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The son, a headmaster 
of Repton, served as Bishop of Man- 
chester and is considered likely to suc- 
ceed Cosmo Gordon Lang as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, just as in 1929 he suc- 
ceeded him as Archbishop of York. 

Author of numerous books, one of the 
foremost modernists in religious philos- 
ophy, and an Anglo-Catholic in his 
leanings, Dr. Temple avoids being 
labeled. Once he fought for a church 
assembly and for prayer book revision. 
Nowadays he explodes only on minor 
matters, such as “Amen” at the end of 
hymns: “It’s unnecessary and I always 
think it’s rather a bore.” 

Mrs. Temple, a quiet Englishwoman 
whose civic achievements include a 
term as Justice of the Peace, occasion- 
ally tries to stop his political outbursts. 
But on politics His Grace never has 
hesitated to speak his mind. 

Fifteen years among the workers of 
industrial northern England sharpened 
the Socialist leanings of his university 
days into a Labor Party sympathy. 

Two years ago from the Palace at 
Bishopthorpe outside York, the Arch- 
bishop wrote a sharp letter to The 
Times, suggesting use of a budget sur- 
plus to restore cuts in the dole. That 
moved Chancellor of the Exchequer Ne- 
ville Chamberlain to make some point- 
ed remarks in Parliament about pre- 
lates who meddle in politics. But 
popular sentiment backed up Dr. 
Temple’s suggestion. 

His Grace enjoys speaking out. If 
his sermons sound too much like a 
“soliloquy aloud,” his platform speeches 
make up for it with a knowledge that 
enables him to talk on almost any- 
thing, and a wit that devastates op- 
‘ponents. 

Typical was his pronouncement on 
arriving in Washington: “We all hope 
for a long life for Sir Oswald Mosley, 
the Fascist leader, because as long as 
Sir Oswald lives, fascism has no chance 
in England.” 
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that car's got BRAKES!” 


“Go ahead, kids . . . 


New Features Make Terrapinc 


along with power ... good brakes along with acceicration fet) 


To go when you want to... where you want to... how 


you want to... 

That is the real pleasure of owning an automobile. It is 
probably the main reason why there are more motor cars 
on American roads today than there are. telephones or 
radios in American homes. 


“Safety First’? Means Safety FIRST 


Two important considerations limit this freedom to come 
and go as you please. Safety for yourself and others. 
Obedience to the laws that govern motor car travel. 


No reasonable person can object to such regulations. 


The duty of “the man behind the wheel” is clear. Need- 
less to say, “safety first” can have no meaning unless he is 
ready to make safety really first .. . willing to understand 
what safe driving is, and place life and property above a 
few seconds of time. 


Cars Engineered for Safety 


There is a further obligation . . . and it rests squarely on 
the shoulders of the automobile manufacturers. It is their 
duty to design and build safe cars. To provide control 


... and strength along with speed. 

This has always been... and will continue t 
the first consideration in the operation of the 
Motor Car Company, and in the design of its prox 

In the new 1936 Terraplane, you will find the 1 


portant new contributions to motoring safety eve: 


in a single year. Not just one or two “talking poi 
but cars that are engineered straight through | 
safety and the safety of your family. 


New! Radial Safety Control! 


Most important of these 1936 developshents i 
Safety Control (patent applied for) ...a who 
principle of front axle and spring design that mak 
safer, steering safer and a safer. 

America’s first bodies a of s 
less solid steel roofs, are now combined with the w« 
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rineered chassis . . . to make these new Terraplanes 
t cars on today’s highways. 


! Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes! 


new safety under foot with Duo-Automatic 
c Brakes (patent applied for). Bigger, heavier 
s, far advanced over hydraulics of the past... 
barate safety braking system that takes hold auto- 
when needed. Double-safe stopping! 
lane’s Rhythmic Ride, too, brings new safety on 
... because long, gentle springs for the first time 
f all steering and Cee strains. 
ne Steering, another 1936 improvement, brings 
racy to the steering mechanism and new “road 
the steering wheel. 
lane’s record-making performance is safety per- 
...to take you swiftly out of traffic “tight spots.” 
ni Electric Hand, another exclusive driving advance- 
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e the Safest Low Price Car 


ment, is an optional extra on all Terraplanes. Easier, 
safer driving . . . quicker, smoother shifting ... with a flick 
of the finger, while.your hands never leave the wheel, or 
your eyes the road. 


A Safety Pledge ... A Safety Plea 


Terraplane pledges its continued cooperation with all the 
agencies working in this great crusade. To the public, we 
make this brief appeal: Drive safely... and drive only in 
cars that you know to be safe... of whatever "make" they may be. 
And remember—for winter driving—the safest car is a mew car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Lid., Tilbury, Ont. 


. 115-inch Wheelbase 


and up for De Luxe modeis, 

f. o. b. Detroit. Standard group of 
accessories extra 

Save ...with the new low 

Hudson-C. I. T. 6% Time 
Payment Plan 


88 or 100 Horsepower . 


$760 AND UP, F. O. B. DETROIT 
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AIRWAYS: British Come Here to 
Untangle Transatlantic Routes 


Article 1—The high contracting par- 
ties recognize that every power has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the air space above its territory... 

Article 2—Each contracting State 
undertakes in time of peace to accord 
freedom of innocent passage above its 
territory to the aircraft of other con- 
tracting States, provided that... 

Article 15— ... The establishment 
of international airways shall be with 
the consent of the States flown over. 

Thus the International Commission 
for Air Navigation, assembled in Paris 
in 1919, wrote the Magna Charta of in- 
ternational air transport. 

The United States signed but never 
ratified it. The Central Powers, barred 
from the convention, embarked on their 
own program of air transport pacts. 
But within a decade, subsequent con- 
ventions and numerous two-party trea- 
ties had given the stipulations the force 
of world-wide law. 

In Europe “consent” under Article 15 
became at once an object of barter. 
The French might fly to Berlin if they 
gave permission for the Germans to 
fly to Paris. The British might fly 
across the Dutch East Indies to Aus- 
tralia providing they allowed the Neth- 
erlanders. to cross India. 


A maze of cross-agreements grew 
up. Some rival lines operate in full 
competition over the same route. Some 
make alternate flights and pool traffic. 
Some alternate flights, pooling passen- 
gers but carrying mail and express only 
from their own countries. Subsidy 
policies, the status of colonies and pos- 
sessions within imperial systems, and 
changes of political sympathy com- 
plicate the picture tremendously. 


For a decade and a half American air 
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transport breezed ahead with no such 
confusion. Even the great network of 
international airlines built up by Pan 
American Airways presented few prob- 
lems. Latin American countries had 
no international airline ambitions of 
their own, and they welcomed air 
transport. Moreover, all the island 
stepping stones Pan American needed 
for its transpacific route are American 
possessions. 

But at last the immediate prospect of 
transatlantic airline services has 
brought American aeronautical inter- 
ests face to face with their first airline 
privilege swap with a major air power. 
Newfoundland and Ireland, along the 
shortest practical route between New 
York and London, are parts of the 
British Empire. So is Bermuda on the 
route with the best year-round weather. 
Obviously Pan American would need a 
deal of British ‘‘consent’”’ before it could 
start an airline over either route. 

But Imperial Airways, England’s 
international airline, is hardly more 
independent. A transatlantic airline to 
Canada alone would face difficulty in 
developing sufficient payloads to justify 
operations. In addition, Pan American 
holds an option from Portugal on the 
use of the Azores along the southern 
route. 

For years the two companies have 
been reported in close agreement on 
joint operation of one or both routes on 
an alternate schedule basis. 


But neither organization can negoti- 
ate the international treaties required. 
Pan American Airways is not even ab- 
solutely sure it will win an American 
air mail contract or that Congress will 
appropriate money for one. Imperial 
is not automatically assured of oper- 
ating rights over Canada and Ireland 
nor of receiving sufficient subsidy to 
operate its share of the service. There 
are also important questions as to the 
division of each country’s part in fur- 
nishing radio and weather aids to such 
an operation. 
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A fortnight ago, a delegation of 
English and Irish officials headed by 
Col. Thomas M. Banks, Director Gen- 
eral of Post Offices for Great Britain, 
met Canadian and Newfoundland offi- 
cials in Ottawa to formulate the British 
proposals. 

Then last week, augmented by a 
Canadian delegation, they descended on 
Washington to meet Postoffice, State 
Department and Bureau of Air Com- 
merce officials in a wide program of 
conferences behind locked doors. 


Some fragments of their plans 
emerged: A complete abandonment for 
the present of the Iceland-Greenland 
route—Reaffirmation of the accord be- 
tween Pan American and Imperial—A 
tentative program of trial flights over 
both the Bermuda-Azores and the New- 
foundland-Ireland route for next Sum- 
mer—Use by Pan American of Sikorsky 
S42-A clippers, by Imperial of Short 
and Mayo boats now building, or 
Sikorsky clippers built in England 
under license. 
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ELLSWORTH : Bad Breaks Impede 
Search for Missing Explorer 


Late last week Russell W. Thaw, 
New York pilot—accompanied by Wil- 
liam Klenke, mechanic—took off from 
Newark Airport in a Northrop mono- 
plane bound for far-off Magallanes, 
Chile. There Lincoln Ellsworth’s base 
ship anxiously awaited the plane to 
start a search for Ellsworth and his 
pilot, in Antarctica, missing since Nov. 
23. 


Weather held up Thaw on his trip 
south. Monday he was still in Atlanta, 
Ga. Then weather reports improved. 
Thaw climbed into the cockpit for a 
takeoff. Fifty feet off the ground the 
engine stopped dead. A few seconds 
later the plane had crashed into a 
clump of trees. That afternoon Thaw 
ordered another plane prepared in 
Kansas City. 
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SKIING: Boston Makes Snow and 
Brings Wintry Outdoors Indoors 


To attract buyers of Winter sports 
costumes, Saks-Fifth Avenue, New 
York, recently built an indoor ski 
slide—a short, slightly-tilted carpet run 
sprinkled with borax. Last week the 
Boston Garden offered the first really 
big indoor Winter sports show. 

Norman Falkner, Canadian who lost 
a leg in the World War, gave one- 
legged fancy skating exhibitions; Es- 
kimo dogs, who refused to run until 
the music stopped, tugged sleds around 
an icy track; and skiers somersaulted 
down a slide 210 feet long, 69 feet 
high. 

Utilizing machinery which ground up 
50 tons of artificial ice, 30 men had 
covered 35,000 feet of lumber with five 
inches of powdery snow. At first, pro- 
fessional jumpers hoped to soar as far 
as 120 feet. But the slide became icier 
and icier from use. Capacity crowds 
that turned out the last two nights of 
the three-day carnival saw most of the 
birdmen fall. But hay, spread at the 
finish, saved necks, arms and legs from 
fractures. 


BASKETBALL: Peach-Basket 
Soccer Goes on the Big Time 


Edward Simmons (Ned) Irish, 30- 

year-old New Yorker of English de- 
scent, promotes a sport at which Jews 
excel. In one year his college basket- 
ball double-headers became a major 
part of Madison Square Garden’s 
Winter program. 
* Red-nosed and watery-eyed from a 
head cold, Irish sat at his midtown 
Manhattan desk last week tugging at 
Kleenex paper handkerchiefs and in- 
haling fumes: “I ought to be in bed but 
this is my busy season.” 

Next Wednesday he raises the cur- 
tain on his first 1935-36 basketball 
show: Westminster vs. St. John’s, and 
New York University vs. California. 
For the next three months (mostly on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays) Irish has 
arranged games that bring to New 
York the cream of out-of-town quin- 
tets: Purdue, Kentucky, Duquesne, 
North Carolina, Temple, Notre Dame 
and Rice. 

During his high school days at 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
Irish showed early signs of protorial 
genius. He tried out for the swimming 
team but couldn’t make it. So he talked 
his way into the job of coaching the 
sport. As a sideline he covered basket- 
ball and football for a metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Then he went to University of Penn- 
sylvania. To help pay his tuition he 
wrote stories for The Philadelphia 
Record and edited The Red and Blue, 
Penn’s monthly magazine. After gradu- 
ating in 1927, he returned to New York 
and continued sports writing. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Winter Sports Lovers Find an Indoor 
Jumping-Off Place at the Boston Garden 


PRomoTION: Repeatedly he tried to 
convince Madison Square Garden’s of- 
ficials that basketball could be put over. 
But they wouldn’t take the chance. 
Last year Irish induced M.S.G. to let 
him shoulder the responsibility. He 
signed a contract giving him exclusive 
rights to promote basketball for three 
years. 


Capacity crowds watched Irish’s first 
three double-headers. Overnight he 
earned the label “Tex Rickard of the 
Courts.” Youngest of present-day pro- 
moters who stage shows in Gotham’s 
big sports palace, the dribble-dean—in 
common with the others—is_ three- 
quarters bald. Unlike the others, he’s 
spare, doesn’t smoke or chew cigars, 
and speaks quietly. 

In the off-season he does publicity 
for the professional New York Giants’ 
football team and travels all over the 
country to get a close-up view of the 
basketball situation—to the Midwest, 
South and Pacific Coast. 


Ru.es: Above all things Irish wishes 
he could get colleges to agree on rules. 
The Amateur Athletic Union, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation jointly make the rules. But 
sections of the country amend them to 
suit individual styles of play. Debates 
and arguments punctuate most inter- 
sectional games. 


According to Irish, this year’s rule 
book sets down two important changes: 
The three-second limit in the area in 
front of the basket which eliminates 
the bucket play (a tall player backing 


‘in to score from under the hoop); and 


the personal foul rule. After a suc- 
cessful free throw the ball is now put 
in play at the end of the court. Former- 
ly, time was wasted carrying the ball 
out to ke tossed up at center. 


BASKET SOCCER: Sport historians say 
Dr. James A. Naismith invented basket- 
ball. In 1891 while instructing gym- 
nastics in a Springfield, Mass., Y.M.C.A. 
hall, he nailed peach baskets to a walt 
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Dr. Naismith and Granddaughter: 
He Is the Father of Basketball 


and, for exercise, directed his boys to 
toss soccer balls at the targets. 

Through the years the cage game 
attracted many players, but few spec- 
tators. Ned Irish, who never played 
basketball in his life, deserves credit 
for hoisting the sport into the Big 
Time. He has the help of many ath- 
letes who gain national reputations as 
football players and transfer their tal- 
ents and box-office appeal to the court 
game: Murray of Penn, Peters of Notre 
Dame, Roscoe of - Minnesota, Irving 
(King Kong) Klein of N.Y.U., and 
Andy Palau of Fordham. 


SHORTS: ‘Parliamentary Trick’ 
Keeps U.S.in Germany Olympics 


In New York City’s Hotel Commo- 
dore, officials of the Amateur Athletic 
Union gathered one afternoon last 
week. Like solemn Senators they were 
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prepared forshours and hours of debate 
on the question: Should the United 
States participate in Germany’s 1936 
Olympics? 

Before things got started, Patrick J. 
Walsh, a leader of the pro-participation 
forces, moved that a vote be taken as to 
whether the whole question should even 
pe debated. Promptly Roscoe C. Tor- 
rance seconded the resolution. By a 
vote of 61 to 55, the motion to kill dis- 
cussion was. passed. 

“A parliamentary trick,” thundered 
anti-participation forces. 

Next day Germany’s foes, unable to 
argue the main question, proposed an 
amendment “that a fact-finding com- 
mission of three visit Germany .. . and 
report back . . . whether existing con- 
ditions there are suitable for an Amer- 
ican team to participate.” The amend- 
ment was defeated, 58 to 55. 


Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney, who has 
spoken and dictated more words against 
participation than anyone else, with- 
drew his name as a candidate for re- 
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Gustav Kilian and Heinz Vopel (Extreme 
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election to the presidency of the A. A..U. 
and promised to carry on the fight. 
Avery Brundage, chief spokesman for 
the pro-participationists, was voted 
back into the office he held for six terms 
until Mahoney succeeded him last year. 

Miss TO Mr.: A year ago “Miss” 
Zdenka Koubkova, slender, flaxen- 
haired Czechoslovakian track star, set 
women’s world records in a London 
meet. The manager of South Africa’s 
team stirred athletic circles by charg- 
ing that “some of the women competi- 
tors are men.” Last week .came a dis- 
patch from Czechoslovakia: ‘“Physi- 
cians have informed ‘Miss’ Koubkova 
she has the choice of either sex, and 
she has decided to become a man and 
change her name to Mr. Zdenka Koub- 
ka.” 


Bike Racine: Skeptics whispered it 
was more than a coincidence that after 
five-and-one-half days of constant ped- 
al-pushing around a banked pine sau- 
cer in New York, six of the nine teams 
were tied for first place. The stage was 
set for a capacity crowd. 

Obligingly throngs turned out for the 
final night last Saturday. Gustav Ki- 
lian and Heinz Vopel, first German 
team ever to win, outclassed the field. 
Their six-day distance: 2,477 miles and 
7 laps. Two other pairs, Walthour- 
Crossley and Letourner-Brocardo, trav- 
eled just as far, but the Germans 
earned first place by piling up the most 
points in sprints—1,400. 

The grind probably marked the end 
of three heroes who used to bring fans 
to their feet. Reggie McNamara, the 
sport’s grand old man, couldn’t even 
start. Franco Georgetti, reputed to 
have saved more money than any other 
rider, started but quit because of stom- 
ach trouble. Gerard Debaets, Belgium 
clown, finally withdrew after fainting 
twice. Doctors said his heart had 
dropped two inches and advised him to 
take a long rest—perhaps for the rest 
of his life. Debaets wants to disobey 
orders: “If I’m going to die, I want to 
pass on right out there on the saucer.” 
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Left): They Got Up to Win the Six-Day Race 
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OATHS: Massachusetts Demands 
Loyalty Pledges Without ‘Amens’ 


A few years ago the “little red 
schoolhouse” was a pictorial phrase. 
Today American patriotic societies 
take it literally. Under the pressure 
of anti-Red propaganda, 22 States have 
enacted teachers’ loyalty oath. bills and 
20 more are scheduled to discuss them 
soon. 

Last October one teacher rebelled. 
Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, mildman- 
nered Harvard geologist, who tiptoes 
rather absent-mindedly about the Yard 
and lectures with such enthusiasm that 
he “makes rocks talk everyday Eng- 
lish,” said he would not take the oath. 
He relented however, when President 
James B. Conant pointed out that a 
law is a law and Harvard must comply. 
But Dr. Mather added two reserva- 
tions: He did not transfer to the State 
the university’s right to judge his fit- 
ness as a teacher, and he would not 
sever his connection with the American 
Association for the Promotion of Cul- 
tural Relations with U.S.S.R. 


Last week Dr. Payson Smith, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Education, 
said he would not accept oaths with 
reservations—not even with an “Amen” 
or a “God bless you” on them. He 
announced the return of 36 such quali- 
fied forms from the 35,000 to 37,000 
oaths he had received from the State’s 
40,000 teachers. 


Harvard authorities said Dr. Mather’s 
oath had not been returned. If it is 
they will have to take up the question 
of its “technical form (which) 
appears to involve a number of legal 
problems.” 


Meanwhile, two other Massachusetts 
educators showed their disapproval in 
a concrete fashion. Dr. Alfred C. Lane 
—a geologist like Dr. Mather—and 
Dr. Earle M. Winslow resigned from 
Tufts College rather than take the 
oath. 

Dr. Lane, a distinguished figure with 
his square-cut white beard, formerly 
served as president of the Geological 
Society of America. During the World 
War he headed the mining department 
of the A.E.F. in France. Dr. Winslow, 
Tufts’s economics head, is a tall, sandy- 
haired Quaker and an authority on 
international relations. 

Last week Dr. Lane posted a notice 
to his students explaining substitutes 
would conduct his classes since he felt 
it doubtful if he could teach “without 
involving not merely myself but Tufts 
College in disagreeable complications.” 

The rebellion later spread to Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. There, 
134 faculty members returned their 
oaths with a protest asking the oath 
law be repealed. But State Repre- 
sentative Cornelius P. Donovan wanted 
teeth put in the bill: He proposed heavy 
fines or jail terms for teachers who 
don’t sign up. 
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CATHOLICS : 


President’s Notre Dame Degree 


Priest Explains 


“No matter what the political future 
of President Roosevelt may be, he 
stands condemned by a representative 
section of the Catholic press as no oth- 
er President of the United States has 
been condemned before.” 

These words in The Catholic Review 
—official weekly of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore—made politicians’ eyes pop 


Notre Dame Team at Communion: 


last week. The periodical’s editor, 
Mgr. Albert E. Smith, pastor of the 
Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, 
Baltimore, gave open expression to 
general Catholic resentment against 
the President, who last month rejected 
the Knights of Columbus plea that the 
government protest against the Mexi- 
can religious situation. 

What roused Catholics even more— 
and brought forth Mgr. Smith’s sting- 
ing remarks—was the fact that the 
University of Notre Dame was about 
to confer an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws on the President. 

Mgr. Smith wrote that he had just 
returned from Notre Dame, and he 
found “not the slightest reason” to in- 
terpret the honor to the President as 
Notre Dame’s mark of approval on his 
attitude towards Mexico. On the con- 
trary, they sent the invitation to the 
President “before he stated definitely 
that he would refuse to voice any pro- 
test against the persecution of the 
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‘Catholic Church and _ religion in genéral 
in Mexico.” ..The honor was bestowed 
on him “in gratitude for the independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands, a 
Catholic country.” 

Last Monday on the 1,200-acre cam- 
pus of the country’s best-known Cath- 
olic university, just north of South 
Bend, Ind., President Roosevelt received 
the degree. Cardinal Mundelein came to 
the President’s defense in a welcoming 
speech. 

“No individual Cardinal, Bishop or 
priest, no organization of laymen or 
Catholic newspaper may speak for the 
Catholics of this country.” 
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KEYSTONE 


They Ask Protection, Not Victory 


Mr. Roosevelt made no direct retort 
to his critics. He contented himself 
with a general plea for other nations to 
follow the “great torch” of religious 
freedom and toleration the United 
States has held aloft. 


Rewicious Lire: Notre Dame—still 
conducted by priests and brothers of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, the re- 
ligious order which founded it 93 years 
ago—exemplifies the idea preserved 
from the Middle Ages, that life and re- 
ligion go hand in hand. 

Students start each year with a 
special Mass. During the first week, 
upperclassmen make a retreat. Fresh- 
me do the same the following week. 
During this time they receive Com- 
munion in Dillon Hall Chapel, head- 
quarters of Father John J. Cavanaugh, 
C.S.C., Prefect of Religion. Every day 
he stays there until noon for ministra- 
tions. Students press a buzzer to sum- 
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mon him—once for Communion, twice 
for confession. 

Many of Notre Dame’s students— 
93 per cent of whom are Catholics— 
go to daily Mass. The daily average jg 
1,445 out of an enrolment of 2,606. 
So far this year 101,000 have receiveg 
Holy Communion. Besides attending 
Mass, students can pray before the 
Blessed Sacrament tabernacled in 27 
altars on the campus. All day during 
Advent, Lent, and the months of May 
and October, the Sacrament is exposed 
for continuous adoration. The univer. 
sity celebrates May—the month of Our 
Lady to whom it is dedicated—with 
services day and night at the Grotto 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, a replica of 
the famous French shrine. 

Football—which, under Knute 
Rockne, put Notre Dame on the map— 
also has its religious angle. At home 
games Father Cavanaugh prays with 
the team before it goes on the field; a 
chaplain accompanies the team when it 
goes away, saying Mass for players 
daily. Each game away from Notre 
Dame is dedicated to a saint—one 
whose feast day falls near the game’s 
date—to whom players pray for pro- 
tection from gridiron injuries. 

Only once did Notre Dame ask for 
victory: The Rose Bowl game of 1925. 
Father John F. O’Hara, C.S.C.—now 
President, but then Prefect of Religion 
—considered petitions for victory ap- 
propriate because Our Lady, patroness 
of the university, is sometimes called 
the Rose of Sharon or the Mystical 
Rose, and that flower is said to be her 
favorite. Notre Dame won, 27-10. 


METHODISTS: Pastor Goes to 
‘Highways and Hedges’ for Flock 


Jesus once related a parable: A man 
made a great supper and invited his 
friends. But they all had excuses. Fi- 
nally, he said to his servant: “Go out 
into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that my house 
may be filled.” 

Last week in Detroit, the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick B. Fisher was putting this 
Biblical parable into 20th century prac- 
tice. Fifty members of the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church trans- 
ported 152 other worshipers to the 
morning service and home again. 

Walter J. Pietchmann of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation and a Sunday School 
official of the church—oldest Protest- 
ant parish in Michigan—suggested the 
pick-up-and-delivery plan. He told Dr. 
Fisher about automobile-less parishion- 
ers who lived too far away to attend 
services. Dr. Fisher told him to go 
ahead and try it out. 

First the tall, blue-eyed layman got 
volunteers with cars. Then he charted 
Detroit—within a 10-mile radius of the 
church—into districts. Now a parish- 
ioner who wants to be taken to church 
the next day telephones Pietchmann 
Saturday evening. He then relays the 
name and address to the volunteer- 
driver who lives in that district. 
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HILLBILLY: A Local Bazookist 
Makes Good in Some Big Cities 


Every morning at 8:32, the Cannon- 
pall Express rolls into Van Buren, Ark. 
On the station platform, a weary hound- 
dog yawns, a handful of sleepy travel- 
ing salesmen scramble aboard, and the 
train puffs off toward points west. 

Last Saturday, the single hound-dog 
multiplied to a hundred, the handful of 
men to most of Van Buren’s 5,182 popu- 


Buren, Ark., are certainly something. 
One day a pig ate sixteen sticks of 
dynamite. Then he crawled under the 
barn. A mule came up and kicked the 
pig and blew up the barn and killed 
the mule and blew the windows out of 
the house, and for a couple of days 
we certainly had a mighty sick pig 
around.” 

Most of Burns’s stories are longer 
than that. Until recently, program 
builders turned down long-winded hu- 
morists for the comedian with a rapid- 
fire line of patter. Burns peps up his 
lengthy yarns with periodic outbursts 
on his own invention, the bazooka, a 





Arkansas’s Bob Burns: Two Gaspipes and a Whisky Funnel Make a Bazooka 


lation—all decked out in pioneer re- 
galia. Beyond the station waited Mayor 
Tom English’s 1907 flivver, a police 
escort on bicycles, and a long line of 
ox-carts and buggies. 


As the train steamed in, the band 
struck up a tune, the dogs howled in 
melancholy delight, and Mayor English 
pushed through the crowd, waving on 
high a large gilt cardboard key. Off a 
Pullman platform hopped the strap- 
ping, 40-year-old Bob Burns. 


Van Buren had good reason for giv- 
ing Burns a warm reception. In Holly- 
wood, Jan. 2, the hillbilly humorist be- 
gins a 26-week engagement on Bing 
Crosby’s Music Hall broadcasts. Since 
last August, he has made eight guest 
appearances with the Whiteman and 
Valiee radio shows. For all but the 
first, he drew his comedy material from 
his Ozark Mountain town. A typical 
example: 


“Pigs or razorback hogs down in Van 


trombone-like instrument confected of 
two gaspipes and a whisky funnel. 

In appearance Burns resembles Gene 
Tunney. But he sounds like Will Rogers. 
The coincidence gave him his first radio 
break, then almost ruined his career. 
J. Walter Thompson, advertising agen- 
cy in charge of half-a-dozen big radio 
shows, lined him up as competition to 
Will Rogers. On his first appearance 
with Rudy Vallee, Burns talked politics 
in the Rogers manner. Then Rogers 
died. The newcomer couldn’t hope to 
compete with a newly canonized im- 
mortal. At once he switched abruptly 
to unadulterated hillbilly humor. 

Few radio listeners know Bob Burns’s 
name. Sponsors have always shied at 
building up an audience for “un- 
knowns.” But Burns looks like a good 
bet for selling Kraft-Phoenix cheese. 
He represents radio’s first infusion of 
new comedy talent since Joe Penner 
became a star in 1932. 

Back in 1909, Burns, then 14, left 
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home to become a burnt-cork comedian 
on a steamer between Boston and Jack- 
sonville, Fla. As a marine sergeant in 
France he organized General Pershing’s 
jazz-band and played a bazooka solo 
before Alfonso of Spain and his con- 
sort. To a New York Sun reporter the 
sound suggested “a prehistoric monster 
rocked in agony.” 

After the war, Burns toured the coun- 
try in blackface. As “Soda Pop,” he 
made a few comedy shorts for Fox 
Films. But Hollywood made few de- 
mands on his dialect humor. Down to 
$50 last Summer, he piled wife, child 
and bazooka into a battered Buick to 
take his chances in New York. 

Of his new $750-a-week job he says: 
“T am in a cloud of joy ...I just went 
out an’ bought a new pair o’ yaller 
brogues.” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
DEC. 14-20 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT. (14th:) “People’s Lobby”: From the Cos- 
mos Club in Washington, D. C., John 
Dewey, philosopher, discusses ‘“Govern- 
ment and Youth"; Dr. John H. Gray, econ- 
omist, “Individual Starvation and Collec- 
tive Prosperity’’; Benjamin C. Marsh, the 
“Lobby’s” secretary, “Taxes and Unem- 
ployment.”” 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 
M.T.; 10:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

American Choral Ensemble: The Portland, 
Ore., group sings folk songs, spirituals and 
Mozart’s “Nina.” 3:30 E.T.; 2:30 C.T.; 
1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. CBS. 

“Napoleon’s Barber’: John Barrymore acts 
Napoleon, Wallace Beery his barber, in 
Arthur Caesar’s one-act play. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 


SUN. (15th): “Tales of Tibet’: Roy Chapman 
Andrews, Arthur Vernay, Sir Dan Cutting 


and Trubee Davison, explorers all, tell how 
the little-known Asiatic country affects 
the problem of peace in the Far East. 2:00 
E.T.; 1300 C.T.; 183300 M.T.; 11:06 P.T. 
CBS 


Albert Spalding: The American violinist 
appears as guest artist with a symphony 
orchestra directed by Erno Rapee. 10:00 
E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC 


—WEAF. 

MON, (16th): “The Messiah”: Handel’s Christ- 
mas composition sung by students of Drake 
University in Des Moines, lowa. 2:00 E.T.; 
1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

Eugene L. Vidal: The Department of Com- 
merce’s air director talks on “Experiences 


in Aviation Development.’’ 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 
C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. CBS. 


TUES. (17th): Cleveland Symphony: (Artur 
Rodzinski conducts the first of 10 one-hour 
programs of classics. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 
12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
“Round London at Night’: Microphones 
pick up a night-club scene, a typical Brit- 
isher on Trafalgar Square, Victoria Sta- 
tion, a theatrical rehearsal and the kitchen 
of a large hotel. 6:15 E.T.; 5:15 C.T.; 4:15 
M.T.; 3:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. CBS. 

WED. (18th): “Christmas Music of Many Peo- 
ple”: Boston University Choral Arts So- 
ciety includes a Sioux Indian carol in pro- 
gram of Russian, Chinese, Italian, English 
and American songs, 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 
3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


THURS, (19th): “Christmas with the Eski- 
mos”: Eskimo children Wintering in Co 
penhagen, sing their Christmas Hymn, 
“Guterput Kutsingnermio.”’ 4:45 E.T.; 3:45 
C.T.; 2:45 M.T.; 1:45 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
“Should We Plan for Social Security ?”: On 
America’s Town Meeting hour, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins argues the point 
affirmatively with an anti-New Deal op- 
ponent. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI, (20th): “Round the Northern Pantos”’: 
From theatres in various English cities 
come descriptions of Christmas pantomimes 
portraying “Mother Goose,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” and “Dick Whittington.” 
3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ, 
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Julius Huehn Holds a Note for 


Conductor Riedel in Rehearsal 


Myrtle Leonard, New Mezzo-Soprano, Hubert Raddich, Belgian Basso, 
Goes Over Her Music for the Season With Conductor Pietro Cimara 
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RUBBER: Netherlanders Kick Over Quota Traces: 


U. S. Looks to Science to Take Bounce Out of Prices 


Although tire men value rubber for 
its elasticity, they often wish its price 
didn’t have so much stretch. Growers 
and manufacturers alike have grown 
dizzy watching rubber bounce up and 
down in world markets. In 1910 a 
pound of crude cost more than $3.00; 
in 1921, 11% cents; four years later, 
$1.20; in 1932 only 25% cents. 

To stabilize production, Great Brit- 
ain, world’s chief producer, adopted 
the Stevenson Plan in 1922. It failed 
miserably: While British subjects obe- 
diently planted fewer rubber trees, na- 
tives of the Dutch East Indies took ad- 
vantage of the situation and greatly 
increased their crops. Britain’s share 
of world output dropped from 67 to 59 
per cent. Regretfully, Parliament re- 
scinded the plan in 1928. 

Last year came another restriction 
scheme. Its chief advantage over the 
Stevenson Plan: participation by near- 
ly 98 per cent of all growers. The lead- 
ing rubber producing nations agreed 
to prohibit new planting for four years. 
In addition, they set up an Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee 
and promised to abide by the export 
quotas it assigned. 

Last week the IRRC, meeting in 
London, faced a crisis. Again Dutch 
East Indians caused the trouble. De- 
spite a heavy export tax imposed by 
their government, the natives had per- 
sisted in shipping out more rubber 
than their allotted maximum. 

“Raise our quota,” urged the Dutch. 
Opponents of this suggestion pointed 
out it would tend to nullify the entire 
restriction agreement: Other producers 
unable to stay within their quotas 
would also demand an increase, and 
actual crop limitation might become a 
myth. Nevertheless, the IRRC took the 
easiest way out: It granted the Dutch 


a 57,000-ton rise in their basic quota 
for 1936.. 

Rubber men differed on the probable 
effects of this action. Some thought 
the increase too trifling to make much 
difference one way or the other. Others 
believed it would bring production next 
year up to the level of consumption and 
thus prevent any drop in the world’s 
abnormally high stocks of rubber. 


Since the restriction plan went into 
effect in June, 1934, supplies of rubber 
on hand have decreased hardly at all— 
from approximately 720,000 tons to 
707,000. On the other hand, the plan 
has partly accomplished its purpose of 
“maintaining a fair price level, reason- 
ably remunerative to producers.”’ Crude 
rubber in the last year and a half has 
ranged between 10 and 16 cents a 
pound, compared with an average of 6 
cents in 1933 and 3% cents in 1932. 


~ 


Consumers: Although Americans 
took no part in the London conference, 
manufacturers in this country closely 
watched its outcome. The United States 
consumes over half the world’s rubber 
output. Most of it goes to the auto- 
mobile industry—not only for tires, but 
for dozens of other things as well. A 
Ford, for example, contains more than 
160 pounds of rubber—in windshield 
strips, pedal pads, steering wheel, tires, 
fan belt; engine mounting, and other 
parts. 

Domestic manufacturers have long 
dreamed of the day when they would 
no longer depend entirely on foreign 
sources of supply. Ford and several big 
tire companies have poured millions of 
dollars into tropical countries to de- 
velop plantations of their own. But 
even this doesn’t eliminate the necessity 
of importing the rubber over thousands 
of miles of ocean. And a war might 
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Rubber Trees: At 14 Months and 63 Years 


cut off imports by closing down ship. 
ping lanes. 

Therefore the Department of Apri- 
culture in recent years has experiment- 
ed to find a source of rubber in the 
United States. Government scientists 
successfully raised rubber trees in Flor- 
ida. But the high cost of labor made 
tapping the trees too expensive. Re- 
searchers also tested other rubber- 
bearing plants. They found ordinary 
goldenrod most promising. When treat- 
ed chemically, it yields a rubber of 
fairly good quality. According to the 
department, this country could produce 
a substantial portion of its rubber re- 
quirements at home if the price of the 
foreign product should rise too high. 


ArtTiFIcIiAL PRopucr: Synthetic rub- 
ber represents another ace in the hole 
for American manufacturers. Last 
week E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
won the Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering Award for developing Du- 
Prene, an artificial rubber made from 
coal, limestone, salt and water. The 
Thiokol Corporation, of Yardville, N. J., 
manufactures a widely used synthetic 
rubber, known as Thiokol. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. also makes a rubber-like 
synthetic material, called Koroseal. 


These substances have most of the 
qualities of the natural product and 
many advantages besides. They don’t 
swell when left in contact with oil; 
corrosive chemicals have almost no ef- 
fect on them; and little deterioration 
results from long exposure to air and 
sunlight. Hence synthetics nowadays 
serve as the material for a growing list 
of articles: medicine dropper bulbs, 
gasoline service station hose, paint 
spray hose, the jacket around automo- 
bile ignition wire, piston packing, flex- 
ible molds for plaster casts, and many 
more. 

But these synthetic materials have 
one major disadvantage compared with 
real rubber: they cost much more. Du- 
Prene sells for $1.05 a pound; Thiokol, 
35 to 65 cents; Koroseal’s price varies 
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for different purposes, but it, too, aver- 
ages several times higher than the 
plantation product. As a result, arti- 
ficial rubber at present offers little 
competition to the natural variety—ex- 
cept in the special purposes it serves 
better. 


SALARIES: SEC Rejects Plea and 
Discloses High-Ups’ Pay Checks 


When American corporations regis- 
tered with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission earlier this year, some 300 
of them asked SEC not to make public 
how much they paid their officers. 
They declared publication of high sala- 
ries would lay executives open to too 
many charity appeals, and might even 
result in kidnappings. It would cause 
jealousies among officers of the same 
company and might induce competitors 
to lure men away with offers of more 
money. 

SEC held hearings on the requests 
for secrecy but decided the companies’ 
objections failed to outweigh the de- 
sirability of full publicity. Last week 
the commission started making public 
the salaries previously withheld. It 
revealed that General Motors Corp. in 
1934 paid President Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr. $201,743, while William S. Knud- 
sen, executive vice president received 
$211,128. The figures include salary, 
bonus, directors’ fees, and General 
Motors Management Corp. contract 
accruals. In salary alone, Sloan earned 
$118,900, compared with Knudsen’s 
$120,000. Charles F. Kettering, vice 
president in charge of research, re- 
ceived a total of $140,495; James D. 
Mooney, vice president in charge of 
exports, $118,306; Lammot du Pont, 
board chairman, only $12,001. 

Compensation of some executives in 
other companies: George M. Moffett, 
president, Corn Products Refining Co., 
$144,750; W. C. Teagle, president Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey), $125,000; 
W.S. Farish, board chairman, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), $112,500; W. T. 
Holliday, president, Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, $81,000. 


MOHAIR: U. S.HadtoGetTurkey’s 
Goat to Make Palm Beach Suits 


Almost half of all the Summer suits 
bought by male Americans this year 
traveled a good 3,500 miles before be- 
ing put on the market. 

Made of angora wool from Texas, 
spun into cloth at Sanford, Maine, cut 
and tailored in Ohio and Tennessee, the 
Goodall Worsted Co.’s Palm Beach suits 
sold this year for $15.75 anywhere in 
the nation—1935 sales, 600,000 suits. 

Oct. 15 the company announced its 
first dividend since 1931. Last week, 
President William N. Campbell reported 
net income for ten months ended July 
31, 1935, of $441,414. Earnings in previ- 
ous twelve-month periods: 1934, $302,- 
554; 1933, $446,951. 


INGENUITY : Finding their trade im- 
periled by the industrial stagnation 
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Xt SNOW-WHITE 


Glider is white. No matter 
how little you use, you can 
see where you’ve shaved 
and where you haven’t. 


Xb SK LUBRICATES 


Glider lubricates both your 
skin and the blade edge. 
Gives you a closer, better | 
shave. Conditions the skin. 


SP XESS SMOOTH | 


Feel how fine-textured 
Glider is! It spreads more 
easily than other creams, 
so you use less. Economi- 

calP Sureitis! Better pick 

up a tube on your way 

home tonight. Or send for 

sample. 























And, remember—after every shave a 
dash of sparkling Aqua Velva. 


GLIDER BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE by Williams 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS 
LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUAVELVA 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept.Nw2 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
(LaSalle, Montreal, Canada.) 


Glider sounds like what I’ve been looking 
for. Please send me a trial tube for the 
enclosed 3 cents in stamps. 
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This sparkling Alkaline drink, 
combined with an Analgesic (sodium acety! salicylate) 
gives prompt pleasant relief for Sour Stomach. . . 
Colds . . . Headaches, and other common Aches and 
Pains caused by excess acidity—(deficient alkalinity). 
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If your subscription to News- 
WEEK is for one year, each copy 
costs you a little more than 714¢. 
For this you have the accumula- 
tion of the news wired to us from 
the world’s scenes of action, then 
reviewed, checked, cut, illus- 
trated, written by nearly 100 
editorial experts, who work at 
high speed about 7000 hours a 


week. 


Your share for one Editor, 
one week, is 1/100th of 1 mill, 
not counting any other costs. 




















which followed the American Civil War, 
many British textile workers migrated 
to the mills of New England, among 
them, Thomas Goodall. He worked in 
the mills of New Hampshire until he 
was able in 1889 to found his own firm 
at Sanford, Maine. 

Twin sons helped him develop his 
conviction that the fleece of the angora 
goat—commercially known as mohair 
—was a promising textile base. The 
Sanford Mill prospered. So did the sons. 
Louis Bertrand Goodall represented the 
State of Maine in Congress from 1917 
to 1921. 

Last June he died at the age of 83, 
leaving his son-in-law in charge of the 
Goodall industries. ‘“Jim’’ Campbell fol- 
lows the Goodall tradition—even to po- 
litical activity. He is thinking of run- 
ning for governor of Maine next year. 


Goats: The Turks, way back in 1849, 
almost succeeded in making Americans 
pay as much for mohair as for silk. In 
that year nine angoras, seven bucks 
and two does, with their long silky hair 
dragging on the ground, were brought 
to this country. It had been difficult to 
get the fleece from Turkey, so Ameri- 
cans thought they would start the breed 
going over here. 

But the Turks, with an eye to pro- 
tecting home industries, took the pre- 
caution of sterilizing the bucks before 
shipping them. One of the does, how- 
ever, double-crossed her native land by 
producing one tiny baby buck on 
American soil. From that one animal, 
with considerable cross-breeding, has 
come the American mohair industry. 
Today practically no mohair is imported. 


EXPERIMENT: The Goodalls, them- 
selves experimenters, encouraged ideas 
in their employes. William S. Nutter, 
an Englishman like his employer, while 
working at his loom in the Sanford 
mills thought out a new way of weaving 
mohair which would produce a strong, 
glossy, flat fabric. Nutter, who began 
as weaver and loom-fixer, now holds 
the office of vice president in the firm 
which makes his Palm Beach cloth. 
This present office gives him time to be 
an apple-fancier and choir singer— 
tenor. His wife, according to rumor, 
used to work on the other side of his 
loom. 


CroTrH: Palm Beach cloth was first 
produced commercially in 1909. Cloth- 
ing manufacturers bought the cloth and 
made it up into their own garments. 
But it was not long before they began 
to put out inferior tailoring in an effort 
to undersell one another. 

Goodall found that its pet product 
was getting a black eye. In order to 
remedy the trouble, the company re- 
fused to sell to many of its original cus- 
tomers. But conscientious manufactur- 
ers still complained that they were be- 
ing injured by cutthroat competitors. 

After years of grief, the company’s 
way out of this was to refuse to sell any 
more unmanufactured Palm Beach 
cloth. In 1931, Goodall began to do its 
own manufacturing gf complete suits 
at Knoxville, Tenn. In 1932 Palm Beach 
suits were put on the market, retailing 
for $15.00. At first the trade resisted 
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UNDERWOOD & 
Eight or Nine Mohair 
Suits on the Hoof 





the idea and offered severe competition. 
The company had to cut its own price. 
In 1933 the suits sold at retail for $12.50. 

Even at such a price Goodall worsted 
showed a profit as contrasted with the 
1932 loss of $454,871. 

Estimated 1936-sales, based on ad- 
vance orders: about 800,000; 1936 price 
—$16.75. 


BANKS: Report Holds They Spend 
Too Much on Needless Growth 


In 1798 there were less than two 
score banks in the United States. Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s Federal Party con- 
trolled the only two in New York City. 
No other could get a charter although 
the growing city had use for a third. 

In the Summer and Fall of 1798, a 
scourge of yellow fever descended on 
New York’s 60,000 inhabitants. When 
the plague had taken its toll and passed 
on in 1799, the city had three banks. 
The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
among whose founders was Hamilton’s 
arch-enemy, Aaron Burr, had slipped 
in, under the guise of a good Samaritan. 


The yellow fever epidemic made peo- 
ple believe that the city’s water supply 
was contaminated. The Manhattan 
Company was formed to supply fresh 
water to the inhabitants. It was duly 
chartered, and because no one knew 
how much a water system would cost, 
the charter included a specified permis- 
sion to handle and invest any surplus 
funds. 


There were surplus funds, and the 
company opened a bank at 40 Wall 
Street in September, 1799. Forty-three 
years later, when New York had built 
its own Croton water system, there was 
no further use for the Manhattan Com- 
pany. The city bought the company’s 
water equipment and left it with a capi- 
tal of $5,000,000 and nothing of its own 
to finance. So it became exclusively 2 
bank, and helped finance the growing 
city and State. 

Last week, J. Stewart Baker, chair- 
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man of the board, presented the annual 
report of his bank, now the oldest in the 
country doing business under its origi- 
nal charter. 

On the strength of this statement 
pank stocks promptly rose. For it 
showed that in spite of decreased re- 
turns from banking operations, econo- 
mies had enabled the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company to earn $733,000 more 
than its dividend requirements for the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 31, 1935. Net 
earnings totaled $3,733,000 as compared 
with $4,950,000 in 1934 and $4,972,000 
in 1933. Operating expenses were $738,- 
000 less in 1935 than in 1934. Average 
return on loans and securities: 1934, 
214 per cent; 1935, 2 per cent. 

Last year the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company maintained at the Federal 
Reserve Bank an average daily deposit 
of more than $39,000,000 more than the 
law required. That was almost entirely 
money for which the bank could find no 
porrowers—money which under ordi- 
nary circumstances should have been 
earning more than $3,000 per day. It 
earned nothing. 


INVESTMENTS: A commercial bank is 
a kind of central office which makes it 
unnecessary to ship coin about the 
country in the wake of financial trans- 
actions. A man in Boston who sells 
something for $900 in cash, would find 
himself handicapped if he had to ship 
the $900 to Detroit to pay for a new au- 
tomobile. He doesn’t have to do that. 
He can put the money in his bank and 
send his check to Detroit. The motor 





company deposits the check in a De- 
troit bank. 

Then, when it, in turn, wants to buy 
something, it can transfer its title to 
the $900 by check wherever it wishes. 

The $900 remains in the bank. The 
banker invests it, knowing that whoever 
has title to it wants the title more than 
he wants the money. The investment 
brings in a return which pays him for 
his services as a connecting link be- 
tween buyer and seller. 


During the last ten years, the invest- 
ments of commercial banks have 
changed greatly in characer, in the 
portfolios of most large institutions, 
real estate and collateral loans have to 
some extent replaced unsecured short- 
term loans. In other words, the chief 
investments of banks are not now in 
loans of a permanent face value, but 
rather in longer-term capital assets 
which have a market fluctuation. The 
capital funds of many a bank have been 
sadly depleted by recent declines in 
value. 


REPORT: Realizing the danger of this 
situation, the New York State Bankers 
Association for more than a year has 
been engaged in a study of causes and 
possible effects. Last week S. Sloan 
Colt, president of the association and 
of the Bankers’s Trust Company, made 
public his report. It made no specific 
recommendations, but gave bankers 
much to think about. 

Banks, says the Colt report, are suf- 
fering from a tendency to substitute in- 
vestments of secondary value for the 





commercial loans which the depression 
has denied them. They have taken on 
too much in the way of time deposits— 
on which they have had to pay interest 
—simply for the purpose of becoming 
bigger banks. Some pay out as much as 
50 per cent of their gross earnings in 
interest on deposits, interest which very 
few of them have been earning. Result: 
In 1934 only a third of the banks in 
New York State had any net income at 
all. 


Many banks are getting to be like in- 
vestment trusts. But, explains the 
Bankers Association report, “it is a 
question ... whether commercial banks 
have been doing a savings bank busi- 
ness without following the rules and 
standards essential in that business.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: 1936 Will 
Have More Talk Than Progress 


Every year, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
economist and vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., says what he 
thinks the next year is going to be like. 
This week he issued his statement of 
business prospects for 1936: 


Domestic production volume which 
declined 35 points from 1929 to 1932 
has regained 12 to date. At that rate 
the United States would be back to 
1929 standards in six years. National 
election years are often supposed to be 
bad business years. They aren’t neces- 
sarily. Twenty-one out of all election 
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] Ingram’s strips the oily coat 
from whiskers — softens 
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glides without a skip or scuff. 


Keeps your shaves cool! 
No burn. No sting. No 
need for after-shave lotion. 
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REASONS...... 


why Ingram’s gives you the WORLD'S BEST SHAVE 





Three special shaving aidsin Ingram’s 
do these three things to give men 
quicker, cleaner, cooler shaves— 


Ist, wilt whiskers softer at the skin line, 
where the razor works. 2nd, smooth and 
tighten the skin before you shave, so your 
razor cuts clean without nicking. 2rd, cool 
the shave and banish after-shaving sting. 

You'll never know how comfortable a 
shave can be until you 
Lather-up. See how little cream you need 
for a thick, cool, lasting lather. 
Shaving Cream is concentrated; three 
months of better shaves in every tube or 
jar. At your druggist’s, or try it free. 


Ingram’s! 
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TRY THE WORLD'S COOLEST SHAVE (222 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. K-125 
110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


One million cool shavers can’t be wrong! 
Let me try Ingram’s in the 10-shave tube. 
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IDEAL 
GIFT! 
Useful...Lasting...Beautiful 


—that’s the Hamley Kit. It’s the perfect toilet 
kit for both men and women. Just toss your 
favorite toilet articles in a Hamley kit and it’s 
packed; no loops or gadgets to fuss with. Made 
of select, top-grain saddle leather; lock-stitched 
with waxed saddle thread and back-stitched by 
hand, a Hamley Kit will never rip and will wear 
a lifetime. It actually becomes more beautiful 
with age. Made in black or tan cowhide; 2 
sizes: 914x414x2%4, $6.50; 1014x534¢x234, $8.50. 
Your dealer probably has them. If not, order 
postpaid from Hamley & Co., saddlemakers 
since 1883, 120 Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon. 
Write for catalog of other leather gifts. 
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years have been good ones, only fifteen 
bad. 3 
Next year will be better than. this in 
most lines: automobiles, 10 per cent 
better; iron and steel, 10-20 per cent; 
coal, 5 per cent; residential construc- 
tion, 50 per cent; non-residential, 10 per 
cent; freight loadings, 10 per cent; elec- 
tric power, 10 per cent. 
Less than 10 per cent higher will be 
employment, payrolls, wholesale prices, 
living costs, farm income. 


Bond prices will be more than 5 per 
cent higher. Stock prices not more 
than 10 per cent. Much will depend on 
the membership of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to be chosen early in the year. 
Supreme Court decisions will be an- 
other factor. 


Colonel Ayres believes that 1936 will 
be the biggest year in history for talk 
about business, but nothing startling as 
far as actual progress is concerned. 

SuHoes: The city of Zlin, Czechoslo- 
vakia, noted for its shoe production, is 
named after the city of Lynn, Mass., 
which also makes shoes. The late 
Thomas Bata, after a struggle with an 
unsuccessful shoe plant in his native 
country, came to the United States and 
in the plants of Lynn learned all he 
could about American methods. Then 
he went back home and built his own 
factory, one of the largest in Europe. 
Today in its factories 30,000 workers 
make some 115,000,000 pairs of shoes 
per year. United States shoe produc- 
tion, first ten months of 1935: 321,000,- 
000 pairs. 

Last week the firm of T. & A. Bata 
announced that it had begun clearing 
a 1,400-acre tract at Belcamp, Mary- 
land, where it plans to build a factory. 
The Bata company does not think that 
it can make shoes in Maryland for the 
86 cents a pair it costs to make them in 
Czechoslovakia. There will be no duty 
to pay, however, and the Bata firm 
thinks that few American manufac- 
turers will be able to undersell it. 

CHEMICAL SHOW: Twenty years ago 
the pressure of war conditions abroad 
focused the attention of American man- 
ufacturers on chemistry. The first 
Chemical Industries Exposition, held in 
1915, showed what the country could do 
to reproduce synthetically the products 
which it could no longer obtain from 
abroad. 


Last week in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, the fifteenth exposition 
showed what the chemical industries 
could do to help the country rise out of 
industrial stagnation. One hundred 
carefully selected products, no one of 
which was in commercial production be- 
fore 1934, were on display. Chief 
among them: Eastman Kodak’s Koda- 
chrome color film; an agent which 
makes it possible to mix carbon black 
with concrete for the production of 
black highways restful to the eyes; a 
viscose sheet for wrapping foods—it 
keeps out the violet ray that induces 
rancidity; an agent which promises to 
save two years in the aging of whisky; 
pure Vitamin C, the infection-resisting 
vitamin in crystalline form. 
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MACFADDEN: ‘A Lowly Crusader 
Reviews His Life, in Two Part; 








Three months ago in St. Louis, Ber. 
marr Macfadden, apostle of physica] 
culture, addressed the St. Louis Re. 
publican Club. Unlike Frank Knox 
Herbert Hoover and Alf Landon, he 
displeyed none of the skittishness that 
marks most presidential candidates: 
he bluntly admitted the Republican 
nomination would please him. 


Two months later, in New York, the 
arch-Republican Herald Tribune dis- 
patched a reporter to Macfadden’s 
ornate Chanin Building office. The 
reporter quoted the 67-year-old publish- 
er: “If they nominate an old-line Re. 
publican they’ll be beaten... sure as 
shooting. They’ve just got to nom- 
inate a man outside the political field. 
That’s my chance ... my duty.” In 
its general tone, the story “ribbed” 
Macfadden. 


With a two-page editorial in last 
week’s Liberty, largest of Macfadden’s 
dozen magazines, the publisher snapped 
back: “It is difficult to understand 
how a great newspaper. . . could stoop 
to direct falsehoods .. . to discredit 
one it believes might become a candi- 
date for the Presidency . . . In the ar- 
ticle referred to it is quite evident that 
it was the intention to brand me first 
of all as an all-round vulgarian and 
then as a queer fanatic... 


“Christ was crucified for His teach- 
ings. Socrates was condemned to 
death for the same reason. Lincoln 
was vilified . ... Not that I should be 
classed with any of these renowned 
characters ... a lowly crusader like 
myself... 


“No, I do not seek the Presidency. 
It’s a man-killing job at best... (but) 
99 out of every hundred intelligent 
Americans would not refuse a chance 
to be President ...I am no excep- 
tion.” 

While this word-battle between the 
Republican Party mouthpiece and the 
nation’s second largest magazine pub- 
lisher gathered momentum, news- 
stands blossomed with a 50-cent Mac- 
fadden booklet that to many looked 
like a piece of campaign literature: 
“Bernarr Macfadden: Highlights of 
50 Years of Service For His Country.” 


The booklet traced Macfadden’s life. 
“He conceived the germ of the physical 
culture idea 50 years ago, when he was 
a boy of 17. He had been a weakling. 
One day he went to a circus and saw 
the ‘Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze. Here was courage, here 
was life . . . here was Physical Cul- 
ture, in one of its aspects at any rate.” 
The story skips through Macfadden 
history from his start—*“poor, alone, 
derided by the Scribes and Pharisees” 
—to his present position—‘rich . 
beyond his wildest dreams . . . a giant 
among men.” 


The entire pamphlet divides roughly 
into two parts: Macfadden the hu- 
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manitarian, and Macfadden the publi- 


= 7 ) : _ 
cist. Jf . 
The first section tells the tale of the - @ P FF, 
humanitarian’s penny restaurants—an : 4, ¥ ~~ # ' 
undeniably worthy charity—that serve (Z MWe LEG ie ( / / CO. 


as many as 12,000 meals a day. In 
them destitute people pay a penny for 
such dishes as soup, cracked wheat, 
pread, coffee. Other pages are devoted 
to his health preachments to young- Dr M On O ol eC 
sters in Portugal, Italy and the United 
States; his foundation created in 1931 
with a $5,000,000 gift which will carry 
on Macfadden work after the publish- . 
er’s death; his Castle Heights Military . 
Academy at Lebanon, Tenn.; his 30- €: b+ A M p A G N c 
odd books that have sold better than a 
million copies. 
The second section deals with the 
fabulous success of Macfadden maga- 
zines: How Macfadden started True _ % an . ms. J 
Story with letters written to Physi- Tl Sy | ft | | 
cal Culture. And about “his sudden hs “4 ul i C Hie I I ul t 
conviction ... that any great outpour- \ 
ing of human experience ... has a i ? ( 4 | ’ 
right to see the light . . . So without 0 \ Oul yueS ) 
any editing of manuscript or debating 
of policies, he put them into print... | 
and called it a magazine ... He had 
opened the way to the first folk litera- 
ture since the days of the Bible... 
To call them sex stories is utterly 
absurd.” 
True Story prints a British and a 
German edition and sells a True Story BY APPOINTMENT TO 
supplement to the Danish Tempo, the 
Swedish Hela Varlden and the Norweg- 
ian For Alle. These, with other Mac- 
fadden magazines circulated abroad, 
account for a yearly total of 6,972,000 
copies. 


H.M. KING CEORCE v 


AUCTION: Wallace Loses Farmer 
And Homestead to Old Rival 


On the steps of the Polk County 
Court House in Des Moines, Deputy 
Sheriff H. E. Bowman last week per- 
functorily knocked down $2,224,742 
worth of property for $1,013,000. The 
man whose personal fortune was thus 
sold out from under him has spent bet- 
ter than $1,000,000,000 in the past three 
years. Yet no one cried ‘““Wastrel!”” For 
the man was Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the property 
was his family’s magazine, Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


Trouble began for the prosperous 
Farmer in 1929. During 34 previous 
years it fought with Iowa’s other great 
farm paper, The Iowa Homestead, a 
bitter battle for circulation and pres- 
tige. Then, in the last year of the 
boom, Dante M. Pierce sold his Home- 
stead to the Wallaces for $2,000,000 
worth of bonds and mortgages. For 
two years they managed to scrape up 
the interest—but though circulation 
held up, page after page of advertising 
disappeared. Finally, - the Wallaces 
asked for a friendly receivership. 


Last week’s inevitable finish for this 
typical depression tale put Dante Pierce 
in control but the change will not af- 
fect The Farmer’s editorial masthead: 
“Henry A. Wallace, Editor—On leave 


~ absence as Secretary of Agricul- 
ure,” 
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18 ness or professional man, 
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STAGE: ‘May Wine’—Song and 
A Happy Alienist, but No Chorus 








Last week’s only New York opening 
—an operetta, “May Wine’—stems 
from a novel to be published next 
month, “The Happy Alienist’” by Wal- 
lace Smith. But the program credit 
note states that Frank Mandel wrote 
the book from a story by Wallace Smith 
and Eric Von Stroheim, German screen 
actor and director. 

Smith’s literary agent seemed slight- 
ly confused by it all. But he claimed 
his client got the basis for the book 
from a story told him by Von Stroheim 
who, in turn, got the tale from a Vienna 
newspaper. It concerns a psychiatrist 
who has a wax image of his wife. 
Thinking her unfaithful, he shoots her. 
Then he makes two discoveries: his 
wife hasn’t been unfaithful, and it was 
the wax image that received the bullet. 

The play follows the newspaper 
story, and the book—according to its 
publishers—will follow the play. Psy- 
chiatrists, however, should follow them 
all with vociferous protests. This 
season’s plays and movies have treated 
them far more kindly than “May Wine” 
treats its hero. 

Playing the feeble psychiatrist, Wal- 
ter Slezak at times makes him a human 
and humorous character. He sings 
Sigmund Romberg’s pleasing music— 
lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II—with 
fervor and an agreeable baritone. 

Nancy McCord as the wife, and Wal- 
ter Woolf King—born Walter Woolf, 
with the King acquired in Hollywood— 
as her potential betrayer, also handle 
their songs pleasantly. Leo G. Carroll 
contributes an interesting bit as an 
impecunious roue, and Vera Van—from 
radio—sings a splendid torch song, 
“Somebody Ought To Be Told.” 

The sponsor, Laurence Schwab, who 
has written and produced such hits as 
“The New Moon,” “The Desert Song,” 
and “Follow Through,” gave this pro- 
duction less than his best attention. 
The settings lack inspiration and the 
costumes are unpardonably sleazy. As 
a musical play it claims novelty in that 
it has no chorus. 


SCREEN: MGM and Barrymore 
Are Faithful to Eugene O’ Neill 


Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilderness,” 
homespun comedy of adolescent love, 
has been scrupulously transferred to 
celluloid. Under Clarence Brown’s 
direction, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
been faithful not only to the spirit of 
the play and the period—30 years ago 
—but also to the script itself. The pic- 
ture records intact almost every line 
of the original. And in scenes added 
or expanded, the adaptors—Albert 
Hackett and Frances Goodrich—have 
created the same sort of nostalgic 
memories. 

Lionel Barrymore plays Nat, George 
Cohan’s role for nearly 300 rerform- 
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ances during the New York run of the 
Theatre Guild production. As the smal] 
town newspaper editor and father of 
four children, Barrymore gives as fine 
a performance as any he has played ip 
his 25 years on the screen—an anniver. 
sary he celebrated recently. In the 
scene where he attempts to warn his 
17-year-old son about dangerous women 
and impart to him some knowledge of 
the facts of life, the veteran admirably 
upholds the traditions of his actor for- 
bears. 

As Richard, the gangling son, Eric 
Linden moons about, appropriately love- 
struck. Richard recites his beloved 
poets’ works on the slightest provoca- 
tion, with elaborate gestures and into- 
nations. The graduating exercises—not 
in the play—were done in typical small 
town style: frightened recitations, vocal 
numbers and instrumental selections. 

Brown cast his screen play well. 
Wallace Beery is pleasantly comic as 
the incurable inebriate; Spring Bying- 
ton and Aline MacMahon, gentle ma- 
trons of that era, are believal'y 
shocked. Cecilia Parker, Bonita Gran- 
ville and Mickey Rooney make their 
rising-generation parts amusing and 
interesting. 

For local color, Brown took his juve- 
nile leads to the vicinity where he spent 
his boyhood—Grafton, Mass. The com- 
ing of the Hollywood caravan threw 
the little town of 7,500 into an uproar. 
Attic trunks flew open, leg-of-mutton 
sleeves and Irish crochet-trimmed num- 
bers came out into the light they hadn't 
seen for three decades. The whole town 
went movie-mad, and everyone wanted 
to be an extra; 200 got their wish. 

But Graftonians must journey else- 
where to see their neighbors, their vil- 
lage green, the courthouse and the 
bank in films. Six years ago the town’s 
only movie theatre hung out an apolo- 
getic sign: “Closed on Account of No 
Business.” 


ARLISS: ‘Mr. Hobo,’ Knight of the Road; 
Or, From Bum to Banker in One Step 


For the past few years, movie col- 
umnists have padded their rumor col- 
umns with items declaring that almost 
any day King George would knight 
George Arliss. To date, England’s king 
has failed to lift the sword in Arliss’s 
direction, but co-incidentally with the 
opening of his new Gaumont-British 
picture, “Mr. Hobo,” the 67-year-old 
actor received an accolade of another 
kind. Jeff Davis, king of the ‘‘Hoboes 














CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 


EVA LE GALLIENNE REPERTORY: For 4 
two-weeks’ engagement, Miss Le Gallienne 


and her company offer ‘“‘Rosmersholn 
“Camille,” “A Sunny Morning” and “The 
Women Have Their Way. 

SCREEN 


SHOW THEM NO MERCY (20th Century- 
Fox): Authored by Kubec Glasmon, who 
started the gangster cycle with ‘Pub! 
Enemy,” the new kidnaping film offers 
plenty of tension. G-Men, tommy-guns, 
gangsters, and humor abound. Also some 
nice acting by Cesar Romero, Bruce Cabo 
Warren Hymer and Rochelle Hudson. Two 
non-speaking parts—a baby and a mongrel 
—turn in the best performances. 
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of America,” bestowed on Arliss the 
title of “Supreme Knight of the Road,” 
making him the ninth person to hold 
that honor. 

In “Mr. Hobo” Arliss discards his 
usual sartorial splendor and with it his 
too familiar mannerisms—the lifted 
evebrow, the oily smile, the curled 
finger. Under Milton Rosmer’s direc- 
tion, the actor really acts again, and 
turns out a congenial portrait of a 
vagabond. 

The story, designed quite obviously 
for its star, doesn’t pretend to offer 
anything new. Arliss plays a tramp 
who bears a name which works mira- 
cles in English banking circles—Roths- 
child. Through a fluke, Rothschild 
meets Barsac, a financier whose bank 
is failing. He takes Rothschild under 
his wing, makes a dummy president of 
him, and saves his bank. 

Barsac is the financial guardian of a 
beautiful girl (Viola Keats) whose only 
wealth lies in some worked-out mines. 
After hearing that an untouched vein 
remains, he gets her to agree to sell 
out. Rothschild learns of the plan, 
maneuvers things differently, and shows 
more financial acumen than a nest of 
crooked bankers. 

Arliss’ elfin performance, his excel- 
lent supporting cast and the genial 
charm of the picture should return the 
star to the favor he lost in his last 
few American films. 
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ADVICE: U. S. Is Told How to Get 
Its Scientific Money’s Worth 


In all the world science has no patron 
to equal the United States Government. 
Last year Congress appropriated $14,- 
398,524 for the nation’s Bureau of 
Animal Industry, $2,213,968 for the 
Bureau of Entomology and plant quar- 
antine, $1,356,280 for the Biological 
Survey, $3,731,235 for the Weather 
Bureau. Other millions went to a dozen 
other agencies. 

In July, 1933, President Roosevelt, 
looking over similar whopping appro- 
priations, wondered whether the United 
States was getting its money’s worth; 
whether anything might be done to 
make these scientific bureaus more 
scientific. To find out he appointed the 
Science Advisory Board with members 
recruited from the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

Since academicians are pledged to 
jump when the President calls, the 
United States got free service from 
such men as Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Frank B. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; Charles F. Kettering, head of 
General Motors’ Research Corporation; 
Simon Flexner, ex-head of the Rocke- 
feller Institute; Milton J. Rosenau, 
famous Harvard epidemiologist; and 
Robert A. Millikan, California Insti- 
tute of Technology physicist. 

Their investigations took 28 months 
and filled 797 fine-type pages in the 





report, the last half of which was sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt last 
week. 

Outstanding suggestions: 


® That Congress appropriate $3,500,000 
to be doled out over a two-year period 
to promote private research. 


® That the United States Public Health 
Service get an additional yearly ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000. 


® That Congress appropriate $100,000 
a year for further Science Advisory 
Board work, particularly the combating 
of fog at sea and the construction of 
safe lighter than air craft. 


© That the government create a single 
Court of Patent Appeals; that it supply 
technical patent advisers to lower 
courts; that descriptions of pending 
patents be published in the Official 
Gazette to prevent squabbles over prior 
rights. 


METEORITICS: Did Life Reach 
Earth on a Comet’s Bright Tail? 


Science has been able to devise no 
workable, tenable theory to explain 
how an orchestration of electrons, pro- 
tons, neutrons and electromagnetic- 
wave action can produce the phenome- 
non called life. Scientists are even 
harder put to explain how life arrived 
on earth. One school holds radiation 
from radio-active material blasted life 
into peculiar arrangements of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen atoms. The 
“cosmozoa”’ school, now largely dis- 
credited, believes elemental forms of 
life arrived on earth in meteors from 
other planets; but is unable to explain 
how it started elsewhere. 

Cosmozoa theorists got a boost in 
February, 1933, from Dr. Charles B. 
Lipman, talented University of Cali- 
fornia plant physiologist. From the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, he got a meteor which 
flashed across the Kansas sky Sept. 2, 
1905. Dr. Lipman energetically scrubbed 
the small, melon-like meteor with alco- 
hol and other germ killers, and played 
a flame over its surface. After these 
ministrations he felt sure no life re- 
mained on the surface of the cosmic 
visitor. 

Then he ground part of it to dust, 
sprinkled bits of the powder in flasks 
containing bacteria foods, and carefully 
stored the flasks in incubators. Under 
these conditions microbes—if meteor 
interiors carried them—would grow. 
Twenty-four hours later Dr. Lipman 
examined the cultures under a micro- 
scope, and saw rod-like bacteria mov- 
ing lazily about. He concluded that 
bacteria had been earth-bound passen- 
gers on the Kansas meteor. 

When he announced his findings, he 
anticipated hecklers. First he ex- 
plained that meteors made white hot 
by whizzing through earth’s atmos- 
phere would not necessarily cook bac- 
terial life because their cores were 
relatively cool. Next he explained he 
was not siding with cosmozoists, but 
hoped merely to prove that life was not 
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peculiar to earth. Next he laid a 
blanket defense: 

“I realize, of course, that the ex- 
periments and conclusions will be 
challenged by competent critics and 
probably more so by critics who are 
not competent ...I do not desire my 
conclusions to be accepted ... unless 
logic is on my side.” 

Last week a competent critic, who 
very distinctly did not feel Dr. Lipman 
had logic with him, stepped forward. 
Dr. Sharat Kumar Roy, assistant cura- 
tor of invertebrate paleontology at 
Chicago’s huge Field Museum, followed 
meticulously. Dr. Lipman’s technique 
and even borrowed unpowdered chunks 
of the Kansas meteor. But life refused 
to appear in the India-born scientist’s 
germ cultures, so he decided: “Bacteria 
found by Lipman were probably con- 
taminants’’—earth-born germs that fell 
into the cultures from the laboratory 
air. 


° 
REJUVENATION: 78-Year-Old 


Novelist Feels 30 Years Less 


In 1891 Gertrude Atherton, novelist 
who shocked Victorians, wrote “A 
Question of Time’”’ which dealt with the 
love of a 60-year-old woman for a 30- 
year-old man. In 1922 she dusted off 
the plot and built the love of old but 
sexually rejuvenated Countess Zattiany 
for young Lee Clavering into her best 
selling “Black Oxen.” 

To get first-hand information about 
rejuvenescence and _ incidentally to 
gather plot material for the book, Mrs. 
Atherton visited Dr. Harry Benjamin, 
chief American disciple of Eugen Stein- 
ach, bearded Viennese rejuvenationist. 
Three years ago she visited him again 
to see what progress the science had 
made since her first visit. 

Last week an Associated Press re- 
porter in San Francisco thought the 
present physical condition of the 78- 
year-old novelist might make a good 
story. Thereupon she trotted out to 
Mrs. Atherton’s California Street apart- 
ment and walked into her cozy, book- 
lined workshop. Delicately she brought 
up the question of rejuvenation, par- 
ticularly Mrs. Atherton’s. 

Frankly Mrs. Atherton, who has 
straw-blonde hair and affects rouged 
cheeks and carmine-lacquered finger- 
nails, told how she once considered her 
case “nobody’s business.” “But I tell 
it now. Why not? Unfortunately there 
has been a false emphasis on the physi- 
cal aspects in most minds.” 

Mrs. Atherton said she “perceived a 
great reaction” and had “implicit faith” 
in the treatments. To confirm her own 
estimate of her health, she had visited 
her family physician in San Francisco 
a fortnight before. She knew that he— 
“a very conservative fellow’—shared 
organized medicine’s distaste for the 
Steinach technique. She bluntly asked 
if he didn’t think her treatments re- 
sponsible for her being “30 years 
younger than my years.” He wagged 
his head slowly and replied evasively: 
“You come from very good old Ameri- 
can ancestry.” 


TREATMENT: Steinach’s original the- 
sis for X-ray treatment of women held 
that the powerful rays destroyed the 
egg-producing apparatus of the ovaries 
and thus rendered patients sterile. But 
while they destroyed this function, 
Steinach claimed, they stimulated “the 
female puberty gland’’—the ovaries’ 
hormone-producing apparatus. 

In the fifteen years since the origina] 
announcement, Steinach and his two 
leading disciples, Dr. Harry Benjamin 
in New York and Dr. Peter Schmidt in 
Berlin, have reduced X-ray dosage to 
prevent destruction of the ovulation ap- 
paratus. They have also added diather- 
my—short-wave radio treatments that 
raise the temperature inside the local- 
ized area. This theoretically enlarges 
ovarian blood vessels and allows them 
an increased blood supply. Steinach’s 
similar operation for men blocks off the 
spermatazoic cord, but increases the 
gland’s secretion of sex hormones. 

To all this theorizing the organized 
medical profession has a one word an- 
swer: “Bunk!” Any benefits derived 
they attribute to psychology. 

Whatever the cause—rejuvenescence 
or psychology—Gertrude Atherton has 
enormous capacity for work. She 
moves, acts and speaks with decision. 
Her voice has none of the falsetto quali- 
ty generally found in 78-year-olds; 
rather, it tends to huskiness. She talks 
rapidly and her swift conversation re- 
flects a brilliant, supple brain. Three 
months ago she added another book, 
“Golden Peacock,” to her total of 50- 
odd. 


SURGERY : Policemen and Doctors 
Put W oman’s Nose Back in Place 


On Thanksgiving morning Leona 
Ford, 36, and her commercial photog- 
rapher-husband William = scuttled 
through Denver streets in their Chevro- 
let sedan. At the busy corner of Broad- 
way and Speer Boulevard their car 
crashed into another. The impact threw 
Mrs. Ford into the windshield and 
mashed her face into a bloody pulp. 


An hour later, on the street a hundred 
motor cars had passed over, two police- 
men saw a nose. Concluding it belonged 
to Mrs. Ford, they hurried to Denver 
General Hospital. There they found she 
had been moved to Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal for plastic surgery. Breathlessly the 
patrolmen arrived at the second hospi- 
tal and handed attendants their dis- 
covery. 

Last week surgeons rounded out the 
story. They told how they had scrubbed 
Mrs. Ford’s nose and neatly grafted it 
back into place. 

Restoring such body members 4s 
finger and toe tips is a simple procedure 
practiced constantly by doctors in big 
industrial plants. If a finger is severed 
below the first joint, doctors simply sew 
it back. Barring gangrenous infection, 
the tip knits surely and rapidly. De- 
spite the prevalence of legends about 
careless axemen and thoughtless saw- 
mill workers, no doctor has ever been 
able to restore a whole finger. 
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NameD: Masahito Yoshinomiya, sec- 
ond son of Hirohito, Emperor of Japan, 
a week after his birth. The name, 
chosen by Japanese scholars, means 
“prince of Genuine Righteousness.” 


Prince Mikasko, formerly Takahito, 
youngest brother of the Emperor of 
Japan, on his twentieth birthday, two 
days before the naming of his infant 
nephew. The name, ordered by Hiro- 
hito, means “Three Hats.” 

EncaceD: Ex-Princess Louise Astor 
Van Alen Mdivani, divorced wife of the 
late Prince Alexis Mdivani, and Prince 
Serge Mdivani, elder brother of Alexis 
and divorced husband of Pola Negri, 
film actress, and of Mary McCormic, 
opera singer. 


Mrs. Eleanor Davies Cheeseborough, 
daughter of Joseph E. Davies, former 
Federal Trade Commissioner, and Sen- 
ator Millard E. Tydings of Maryland. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Tydings-to-Be and Tydings 


BintHDAY: William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston and dean of 
the Catholic hierarchy in America, 76, 
Dec. 8. He attacked the “flippant” dis- 
cussion and “shocking”? admissions of 
“mercy” killings: “God is the Creator 
of life. He gives life and He alone has 
the right to take it. Suffering is the 
discipline of humanity.” 


Thomas J. Mooney, convicted of the 
1916 San Francisco Preparedness Day 
bombing, 53, Dec. 8. Several days be- 
fore, three members of his defense 
counsel withdrew from his habeas 
corpus hearing, in San Francisco. 
Mooney had wanted to enter testimony 
of which they disapproved. They will 


return when the State presents its case 
Jan. 20. 


PREACHED: By Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
his first sermon in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, New York, since 1931 and the 
first sermon he has ever preached 
against birth control. Calling its ad- 
vocates “prophets of decadence,” he 
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proclaimed: “The right approach to the 


whole problem is not to keep people | 
from having children, but ... to make | 


it possible for people to have children 


and to rear them in keeping with their | 


needs.” 


RESIGNED: Dr. Heinrich Sahm, re- 
cently accused by Nazis of buying 


from Jews, as Lord Mayor of Berlin, | 


a post he has held since 1931. 


Diep: Prof. Charles Robert Richet, | 


85, French scientist, in Paris. Richet’s 
career was made up of contradictions. 
He headed both the French Academy 
of Sciences and the London Society for 
Psychical Researches, lending his repu- 
tation to the group who believed in 
ectoplasmic manifestations from “the 
other world.” His writings ranged from 
successful novels and plays to works 
on animal heat and treatises on war 
and peace. Richet was an ardent pac- 
ifist; nevertheless he fought at 20 in 
the Franco-Prussian War, and at 64 in 
the World War. He made his greatest 
contributions in the field of medicine. 
In 1913 he received the Nobel prize 
for discovering and developing, more 





than twenty years before, the use of | 


serums in the prevention of disease. 


Other Deaths: Don Carlos Seitz, 73, 
business manager of The New York 
World from 1898 to 1923 and biogra- 
pher of four famous newspaper men— 
the James Gordon Bennetts, father and 
son, Horace Greeley and Joseph Pulit- 
zer ... Thomas Marlowe, 67, editor of 
The London Daily Mail from 1899 to 
1926 and a political force when he 
twice upset general elections by his 
newspaper’s “scoops.” He resigned 
from The Mail because its owner, 


Lord Rothermere, publicly repudiated | 
his attacks on the United States’s | 


stand in the Allied debt situation... 
Arthur Chapman, 62, Denver, Chicago 
and New York newspaper man and 
author of “Out Where the West Be- 
gins,” written apropos of a State Gov- 
ernors’ argument about the West’s 
geographical location... 


Walter W. | 


Liggett, 49, Minnesota author, publish- | 


er, and arch-foe of Gov. Floyd B. Olson, 
assassinated by gunmen. A month ago, 


in his successful self-defense against a | 
State-instigated morals charge, he de- | 


clared: “I think I can produce evidence 
to give a clue why certain powerful 
political enemies have sought to de- 
stroy me and my newspaper.” 

Sick List: Helen Jacobs, tennis star 
(influenza): recuperating in Long 
Crendon, England. Her illness cost 
her £2 when she failed to answer a 
summons for speeding. 


Jean Hersholt, character actor play- 
ing the part of Dr. Dafoe in 
Country Doctor,” a film of the Dionne 
quintuplets (muscles of left leg 
strained in a fall on ice at Callander, 
Ont.): treated by Dr. Dafoe. 


Ruth Nichols, aviator (right ankle 
and wrist fractured in a plane crash 
seven weeks ago): well enough to go 
by ambulance plane from a Troy, 
N. Y., hospital to her home in Rye, 
N. Y. 
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The sensation of the year. 


Sets for $2, $3, $5 and $10. 







Look out for 
the bull. Get the 
bear. Hold that ti- 
ger. More than ex- 
citing. Easily learned. The leading card game. 
Price 75 cents. Special double pack $1.50. 


The fashion- 
able English board 
game. It’s different. 
A game of surprises. 
You’re never sure of winning—or losing till 


the very end. Price $1, $2.50 and $5. 
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Fascinating 
new word game. 
Lexicon is perfect 
entertainment for 4 
people or more. Price 75 cents. 
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stand-by—every- 
where. Exciting plz 

é —quick climaxes 
~ hae Price 75 cents. 
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By the makers of Ping-Pong, Camelot, 
Pegity, Pit, Touring, Kaji, Van Loon’s 
Wide World, Pigskin, Eddie Cantor’s Tell 
it To The Judge, Winnie Pooh. 


AT ALL LEADING DEALERS 
or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS isc 
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HAUPTMANN: Governor Wants to 
Be Sure Jersey Justice Is Done 


Two weeks ago Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann broke out all over the New 
York tabloids. Dec. 1 The New York 
Mirror began publishing the long-sup- 
pressed life story of the convicted Lind- 
bergh-baby murderer. The Daily News 
beat it into print with what it hoped 
was even more sensational—a series of 
“unsolved mysteries’ reopening all 
doubts in the famous case. 

Meanwhile, the full-sized Evening 
Journal sat pretty with a tip it had 
held since October. Last Thursday The 
Journal sprang it. 

An “unimpeachable source” disclosed 
that Gov. Harold G. Hoffman of New 


Jersey was privately investigating the 
Hauptmann case. Moreover, Ellis Park- 
er, Burlington County detective chief 
with a record of almost 100 per cent 
success in solving 300 mysteries, fre- 
quently had visited the Governor. 

Every local newspaper and news as- 
sociation sent reporters hotfoot to the 
New York Advertising Club where 
Hoffmann was lunching. The Governor 
launched a new sensation. He had 
talked with Hauptmann in the death 
house—and hoped the other’ seven 
members of the Board of Pardons 
would also visit him. Denying any of- 
ficial investigation, he admitted sev- 
eral ‘‘consultations” with his old friend 
Parker whom, he believed, former Gov. 
A. Harry Moore had called into the 
case. 

Next day Hoffman announced that 
Parker did not think Hauptmann the 
baby’s murderer. That sent reporters 
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OUTLINE 


. for a Plan of Living 


On the World’s most beautiful 
Avenue, overlooking the Park, 
and convenient to the shops and 
theatres, the SHERRY-NETHER- 
LAND presents the perfect plan 
for living in New York... by the 
day, week, month or longer. 


Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each 
with large serving pantry. 














The 
Sherry-Netherland 


Facing the Park 
| FIFTH AVENUE at 59TH 
NEW YORK 


































MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicxs VaPoRus 


Modern successor to old- 
fashioned cough syrups 
-+-more convenient... 
less expensive...lingers 
longer in the throat. 


| the Governor’s prison visit. 
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dashing to Mount Holly, N. J., home 
of the corncob-pipe-smoking Quaker 
detective. The day before, all inquiries 
—including three from The Londop 
Daily Mail and one from an Athens 
paper—got the same answer: Parker 
was out hunting. “Is he still gunning?” 
reporters asked. “Well, he’s still duck. 
ing,”’ replied the sleuth’s secretary. 

By this time, the press had splashed 
the story around the world, and officia| 
New Jersey was all agog. Former 
Governor Moore denied ever having 
called Parker into the case. State Pp. 
lice officials—with whose chief, Col. q 
Norman Schwarzkopf, Parker has had 
a long-standing feud—branded the 
country detective a publicity seeker. 
Democratic opponents accused the Goy- 
ernor of playing politics, some saying 
he wanted to keep his name before the 
nation right up to the Republican con- 
vention next June, others saying that 
he had always sided with Parker 
against Schwarzkopf. 

Parker issued a statement: “I have 
my own personal opinion as to this 
case, which I do not intend to express 
at this time.” Crawford Jamieson, a 
New Jersey Assemblyman, issued a 
statement demanding investigation of 
Hoffman 


| issued a statement that he merely 


wanted “to make sure justice is done. 
. . . to set at rest” doubts in the case. 
And Monday the Supreme Court of 


| the United States issued an order. In 








| a typewritten list of appeals for re- 


view, it wrote beside Hauptmann’s 
case the single word, “Denied.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Herndon Free; 
69-Year-Old Law ‘Too Vague’ 


In 1932 Georgia sentenced Angelo 
Herndon, young Negro Communist, to 
eighteen to twenty years on a chain 
gang for violating an 1866 statute 
making it a crime to incite insurrection 
among former slaves. Though left- 
wing organizations have unsuccessful- 
ly appealed the case as far as the Su- 
preme Court, not until last week did 
they get any ruling on the law’s con- 
stitutionality. In Fulton County Su- 
perior Court, Judge Hugh M. Dorsey 
called the ancient act void because it 
was “too vague and indefinite.” 

In the Atlanta city jail Herndon 
packed his bags and gathered up an 
armful of books on fascism and the 
Italo-Ethiopian situation. Then he 
went free on bail while Georgia made 
up its mind whether to appeal or, by 
failing to do so, to end all proceedings 
against him. 

DismMissEeD: By Justice Philip J. Mc- 
Cook of New York Supreme Court, 
Charles Shankroff’s $50,000 slander suit 
against Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New 
York. According to Shankroff, during 
a city board meeting Mayor La Guardia 
addressed him: “You bum. Throw him 
out! I will treat you the same as you 
were treated in Surrogate’s Court, you 
faker.” 

Justice McCook found that the words 
“bum” and “faker” were not slanderous 
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pecause neither applied to the plaintiff 
in his business or his profession. Neither 
word, he continued, implied crime or 
moral turpitude. To support his de- 
cision, he cited dismissal of one case in 
which the words “you bleached-blond 
bum” had been used. 

Hep: By Judge Robert Walcott of 
Cambridge, Mass., District Court, Cor- 
nelius V. Roosevelt, grandson of the 
late President and son of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Peter de Florez, his 
classmate at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, for the grand jury, charged 
with assault and battery with a danger- 
ous weapon. Nov. 21 police arrested 
the pair for sniping at passing motor- 
ists with air pistols. In court a ballistics 
expert testified the guns were “deadly” 
weapons. De Florez’s father offered 
himself as a target in proof that the 





KEYSTONE 


Cornelius V. Roosevelt: Held 
for Ballistic Playfulness 


prank was harmless. The expert shot 
at him. The pellets bounced off his 
hand and chest. Nevertheless, Judge 
Walcott did “not appreciate the play- 
fulness that might have put out an eye.” 

SUBMITTED: By Special Commission- 
er Rush H. Limbaugh, to the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals, a recommendation it 
is expected the court will follow—that 
the baby claimed by Mrs. Nellie Tipton 
Muench be awarded to Anna Ware. 
Miss Ware gave away her son for 
adoption soon after his birth. A few 
hours later, Mrs. Muench announced 
the birth of a boy. Miss Ware, con- 
vinced the child was hers, fought it out 
in court. 

Commissioner Limbaugh branded 
Mrs. Muench’s “parenthood” of the “gift 
of God” baby a “sham and a shallow 
pretense” designed to gain sympathy 
for her on the eve of her trial for com- 
Plicity in the Isaac Dee Kelley kidnap- 
ing. He found evidence of Miss Ware’s 
motherhood in her identification of the 
baby and “the indescribable but elo- 
quent expression of mother instinct and 
affection revealed when she first saw 
the baby in court.” 
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BIRDS: Lives and Habits of Some 


Feathered Friends on the Wing 


BIRD FLIGHT. By Gordon Aymar. 226 pages, | 


20,000 words, Illustrations, Index. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $4. 


At dinner one night last Spring, Gor- 


don Aymar, art director for the Black- | 
man advertising agency, told Frank | 


Dodd, publisher, that he wanted to 
compile a new kind of bird book. 
Though he had been studying birds 
since boyhood, the advertising man 
had never seen a collection of photo- 
graphs showing how they flew. Dodd 
said he was interested and forthwith 
offered him a contract to fill the gap. 


“Bird Flight,” rushed through the 
press in time for Christmas sales, pro- 
vides 200 vivid snapshots and a brief 
text on evolution, habits and flight 
technique. Aymar wrote most of it 
while commuting between his house in 
Noroton, Conn., and New York City. 


Aymar took seventeen of the pic- 
tures himself, on beaches and beside a 
Savannah garbage dump where he went 
to snap buzzards. Only two feath- 
ered varieties appear in flightless 
poses: Penguins which lost the aerial 
art many ages ago, and an exhausted 
duck hawk (peregrine falcon of the 
chivalric era) which alighted on the 


S. S. Birmingham to rest after a storm. | 


Readers of text and captions will dis- 
cover some striking facts: 


® A young robin just out of the nest 
can eat 14 feet of earthworm per day. 


® Well-trained homing pigeons lose 
their sense of direction when released 
near broadcasting stations. 


® Deep-diving loons can stay under 
water for eight minutes and have been 
caught on hooks 90 feet from the sur- 
face. 


® Golden plovers migrating from Alas- 
ka to Hawaii hold the 3,000-mile trans- 
oceanic flying record. 


® The ruby-throated humming bird, 
smallest in the East, seems the best 
all-around athlete: With a wing spread 
of 4 inches it can fly backwards, do 
60 miles an hour at full speed ahead, 
and negotiate 600-mile non-stop flights 
to Bermuda. When challenged, it will 
attack crows, hawks, and eagles. 


* 
SOUTH SEAS: A Journey to an 


Island Eden and a Quick Return 


SOUTH SEAS. By Hugo Adolf Bernatzik. 167 
pages, 40,000 words. Illustrdtions. Holt, 
New York. $3.50. 

A Viennese anthropologist tells how 
three years ago he hunted half-lost civ- 
ilizations in the Solomon islands, New 
Guinea and Bali. Expert photographs 
and an intimate but unself-conscious 
style of writing distinguish his brief 
narrative. 


Bernatzik went to his first port of 
call, the island of Owa Raha, to meet 
a former German sailor who knew the 
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Clipper Ship Buffet Server: Six Com- 

partments. Hardwood panel for 

bread. All removable to leave 
gorgeous serving tray. $12.50. 





The Virginian Cigarette Box, $5.00, 
The Carolinian, $6.50. The Hexagon 
Ash Tray, 4 for $5.00. 


& . 





The Jot-It Memo Pad, $1.00; Jot-It 

Pocket Memo Book, $1.00. The 

Waverly Calendar, $2.25. Larger 

Hand Blotter, $2.75; Smaller Hand 
Blotter, $2.25. 





The Zodiac Platter: 18-in, $10.00. 
The Sherwood Vase, $4.75. 


@ In these and the seventy-odd other 
Kensington pieces you will find a rare 
combination of beauty and utility. 
Kensington metal has the soft lustre of 
old silver. It never tarnishes, or stains. 
Now is the time to make your selec- 
tions at leading department stores, 
jewelers, and specialty shops. 
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A ' POPPINS COM 

, “Travers, Reynal & Hitchcock, ‘New - York. 
» $1.50. ‘Mary Poppins, independent, strait- 
laced, highly executive nurse, returns to 
the Banks family of London—this time 
coming down on. the children’s kite-string 
coniptete with umbrella, paper bag and 
funny hat. Mothers and children who last 
year enjoyed the first book of her unique 
adventures will find its sequel up to 
scratch 


LITTLE ONES. By Dorothy Kunhardt and 
Kurt Wiese. Viking, New York. $2. The 
habits of colts, kittens, lamps, pigs, pup- 
pies and one baby displayed in picturesque 
blank verse and the remarkably lifelike 
drawings of Kurt Wiese. . 


PEKE-GLOO. By Georges Duplaix. Harpers, New 
” York. $2. Adventures of a wily South Pole 
penguin in North America, with astound- 
ing pictures by the author of ‘‘Gaston and 
Josephine.”” An ace for the youngest. 


ARABELLA. By Lois Maloy. Scribners, New 
York. $1.50. Small boy and girl give a 
merry-go-round horse a much-needed va- 
cation by introducing him to the delights 
of roller coasters, rowboats, drug stores 
and barber shops. Attractive drawings 
and color prints. 


THE CHINESE TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. ‘$1.75. 
Charming story and sketches picturing 
Chinese family life in terms acceptable to 
the 9-year-old. - 

FIVE CATS FROM SIAM. By Thurman Rotan 
and May. Lamberton Becker. McBride, 
New York. $2. Excellent photographic 
close-ups introduce a group of personable 
Royal Siamese felines. Rudimentary text 
by a specialist in juveniles. 


FIVE AT ASHEFIELD. By Christine Noble 
Govan, Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $2. 
Jolly, exciting adventures of four city- 
bred children on a farm. Designed for the 
early ‘teens. 

THE HAPPY ANIMALS OF ATA-GA-HI. By 
Bessie Rowland James. Bobbs, Merrill, In- 
dianapolis, $2> Amusing Cherokee Indian 
myths about Chief Black Bear, Bre'r Rab- 
bit the trouble-maker, Sky-Frog who tried 
to eat the sun, and other inhabitants of an 
enchanted mountain among the Great 
Smokies. 


WHO GOES THERE? By Dorothy P. Lathrop. 
Macmillan, New York. $1.50. Story of a 
small animals’ Winter picnic with clear 
lithograph-pencil pictures of the characters 
and the tracks they make in the snow. 


THE SEA FOR SAM, By W. Maxwell Reed. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3. Gold-mine 
for inquisitive older youngsters of either 
sex. The text comprehensively covers the 
earth’s formation, ocean discoveries, boats, 
and marine life. Profuse photographs and 
sketches. 


ENOS MILLS OF THE ROCKIES. By. Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne and Esther Burnell Mills. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. Biography 
of a nature-lover who staked out a home- 
stead claim in 1885.at the.age of 15, and 
who spent his life publicizing the value of 
keeping the wilderness wild. Stimulating 
for older boys and girls with outdoor 
tastes. 


A TRIP TO WASHINGTON WITH BOBBY 
AND BETTY. By Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Dodge, New York. $2. Some interest- 
ing facts about Washington, past and pres- 
ent, revealed in routine photographs and 
commonplace prose. 


PENNY FOR LUCK. By Florence Crannell 
Means. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2. A 
14-year-old runaway orphan girl snatches 
good fortune from the jaws of melodrama 
in an old mining town. Implausible but ex- 
citing. 

THE SUN, THE MOON AND A RABBIT. By 
Amelia Martinez del Rio and Jean Charlot. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $3. Mexican folk 
tales published for children but better de- 
signed for students. The stories are com- 
plicated and the drawings too sophisti- 
cated. 

INDIAN BROTHER, By Hubert V. Coryell. 
Harcourt,: Brace, New York. $2. In early 
18th century Maine, some red-skinned al- 
lies of the French capture 13-year-old Sam 
Hilton and his twin sister, Martha. For 
one year Sam has to work as a slave; but 
Seopsis, his adopted Indian brother, finally 
frees him and enables him to recover Mar- 
tha, intact though weather-beaten. Inter- 
esting because based on factual research. 


THE TALE OF TWO HORSES. By A. F. 
Tschiffely. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2. Vivid account of the author’s two-year 
ride from Buenos Aires to New York, In 
this ‘uvenile version he lets his horses tell 
the story. 
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HENRY HOLT 
In the South Seas: A Paternal 
Lesson in String-Making 


aborigines better than anyone else. 
Heinrich Kuper, the adventurous sea- 
ran, had settled down there all by him- 
self long before the World War. He 
started a coconut plantation. Then, 
feeling lonely, he wooed two handsome 
dark maidens. 


One night his first choice mistook him 
for an evil spirit and with the help of a 
girl friend and a pair of burning torches 
nearly killed him. His pursuit of the 
second, a princess, almost started a 
tribal war. Finally, he gave her father 
some iron cooking pots and obtained the 
royal blessing. The princess married 
him and raised a family. By the time 
Bernatzik arrived, Kuper had promoted 
himself from the position of prince con- 
sort to that of chief priest. 


He enabled his guest to study many 
exotic ceremonies such as the trial for 
burglary of a light-fingered lady, the 
reception accorded visiting potentates 
who arrived in a resplendent war canoe, 
and the gleeful hunt for a sprightly 
100-year old turtle. 


In the roadless interior of New 
Guinea, Bernatzik found both extremes 
of civilization side by side. Prospectors 
had discovered gold not far from the 
coast; to their mines, tri-motored Jun- 
ker planes had carried everything 
needed to build dams, dredges, saloons 
and an electric power plant. Further 
North, on fortified hilltops, he ran into 
“a people who are today living in the 
Stone Age and have never come in 
touch with European civilization in any 
way.” 

The sensitive scientist had a final 
thrill in the unspoiled villages of Bali, 
far from the world-cruise hotels which 
now decorate the coast of the “last 
paradise of the Dutch East Indies.” At 
the close of a dramatic ritual dance he 
decided to foreswear further exploration 
for the time being: “Now I had been 
granted the best that can be given to 
man in life, as in death: to stop at the 
climax . I did not think for long, 
but decided to return to Europe the 
quickest way.” 
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Fish ScALEs: Nobody around Water. 
town, Wis., could ever manage to catch 
fish that weighed as much as Hug» 
Briesemeister’s. Last week a neighbor 
borrowed Hugo’s scales to weigh a 
newly born baby. They tipped at 49 
pounds. 

Po.ice Doc: Officer Rollen. Somer of 
Atherton, Calif., filed the :following re- 
port: “Went to address cited-in com- 
plaint about a barking dog and told 
the dog to shut up. He did as ip- 
structed.” 


Once In A LaucH-Time: Herbert Oh- 
renberger went to the movies in Boston 
and roared with laughter. An usher 
tapped him on the shoulder and handed 
him a card: “The manager wishes me 
to tell you that you have the most in- 
fectious laugh he ever heard. He wants 
you to accept this pass and come here 
as often as you like.” 

Un-Ralsin-ABLE: Jacob Swartz, Pitts- 
burgh chain grocery store manager, 
put 100 pounds of raisins in the win- 
dow for Thanksgiving. Dampness 
swelled the raisins and broke the 20x15 
plate glass, worth $200. 

GINSPIRATION: According to Dr. V. L. 
Fuqua, Tennessee Superintendent of 
the Division of Foods, Fertilizers and 
Dairies, a Negro minister who had been 
granted a permit to buy sacramental 
wine came to him and suggested: ‘The 
congregation has decided that if it’s all 
the same to you, we’ll just take gin.” 
It wasn’t all the same to Dr. Fuqua. 

Att Hame! In a hut in British 
Guiana, a minister sprinkled water on 
a black baby’s head and christened 
him: ‘Roosevelt Selassie Caleb.” 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: In Portland, 
Ore., Circuit Court, Agnes Spadefore 
was convicted of killing her husband 
with a stove lid. The judge suspended 
her eighteen-month jail sentence, but 
she did have to pay a $1 fine. 

Po.itics: Los Angeles County’s Re- 
publican supervisors had to name a new 
dead-end street. They chose New Deal 
Avenue. 


Girt SHy: In September, Jean Ger- 
son applied for admission to Syracuse 
University. Then he got a letter: 
“Dear Jean: I wanted to write you be- 
fore we met at school and try and 
find out something about you... AS 
you probably know we are going to 
be roommates. Mary.” Mr. Gerson 
applied to another university. 

TriaL AND Error: “Put me 
Put me out!” yelled Rubin Colinsky in 
a Los Angeles Court. “Put that man 
out,” ordered Judge Leon Yankwich. 
“Now you’re out. Stay out,” said the 
bailiff, pushing him through a door. 
“I’m not out—extinguish me—I’m 01 
fire’ moaned Colinsky. He had put 4 
lighted pipe in his pocket. 
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Only 320,000 persons filed U. S. Government 
income tax returns of $5000 or more in 
1934. Do you want to reach a large number 
of them through one advertising medium, 
at a low cost? If you do, advertise in the 
Terminal taxicabs in New York City. Let us 
tell you the story. It is in type and will be 
sent on request. The usual agency commis- 
sion of 15% and 2% cash discount are of 
course part of our program. Sample cards 
will be made up for your approval without 
cost. J. H. Livingston, Jr., Taxi Advertising, 
Inc., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











FROM 
R-J-REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


MAKERS OF CAMEL CIGARETTES AND 
PRINCE ALBERT SMOKING TOBACCO 





A Christmas special—4 boxes 
of Camels in “flat fifties’’ 
—in a gay package. 


Of course you'll give cigarettes for Christ- 
mas. They're such an acceptable gift— 
such an easy solution of your problem. 
And Camels fill the bill so perfectly. 
They’re made from finer, MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS than any other 
popular brand. They are the accepted cig- 
arette of the social, business, and athletic 
worlds. Their finer tobaccos give that 
pleasant “‘lift’”—that sense of well-being At your nearest deal- 


so appropriate to the spirit of Christmas. er’s—the Camel carton—10 
packs of ‘'20’s’’—200 cigarettes. 


A full pound of Prince Albert 
in an attractive gift package. 


Fine tobacco for Christmas. For more 
than a quarter of a century, the mellow 
fragrance of Prince Albert has been as 
much a part of Christmas as mistletoe 
and holly. So to the pipe smokers on 
your Christmas list give Prince Albert, 
“The National Joy Smoke.” It’s the 
welcome gift. For more men choose Prince 
Albert for themselves than any other pipe 
tobacco. Let every pipeful of Prince 


A fall pound of Pelace Albert Albert repeat “Merry Christmas” for you. 


packed in a real glass humidor. 


Cupyright, 1925, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 








